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“THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL” ADVOCATES THE ADOPTION OF THE 
METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

and urges all who are interested in the simplification of our present com- 

plicated and unsatisfactory systems to aid, by their active sympathy and en- 

couragement, the early introduction of this much-needed reform. 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES ELECTED AT THE FEBRUARY MEETING. 


As it is understood that every one proposed as a member or associate of the 
Institute has personally expressed a desire for membership, the Council ex- 
pects prompt acceptance of the election. 

The ENGINEERING AND Mintye Journat, which contains the proceedings and 
papers of the Institute, is sent to all newly-elected members and associates from 
the time of election, on the presumption that there will be no unreasonable 
delay in accepting the election and paying the annual dues to the Institute, but 
the sending of the Journa will cease with this number to all those whose ac- 
ceptances have not yet been received by the Secretary. The Journan will, 


however, be resumed when the acceptance is received, but the Institute cannot ; 


guarantee that back numbers will be supplied. 
Easton, Pa., March 30, 1877. Tuomas M. Drowy, Secretary. 





A MARVEL OF TELEGRAPHY. 

On Saturday morning, the 24th inst., took place the Cambridge and Oxford 
boat race on the Thames, and, incredible as it may seem, the work of transmit- 
ting the result by cable, setting up, stereotyping and placing the plates on the 
press ready for printing was accomplished in just forty minutes after the firing of 
the judge’s gun. It is almost needless to say it was the New York Herald that 
performed the miracle. Inits issue of Sunday morning it refers to it as follows: 


“So complete were the preparations of our London bureau that, taking advantage 
of the difference of time and the early hour of the race, we were enabled to place a 
large portion of our city readers in possession of the result at their breakfast tables 
yesterday. This is the more remarkable when we reflect that the race ended at 8:51:14, 
and that the stereotype plates containing the result were placed on the presses at 
4:30—forty minutes, actual time, after the finishing gun was fired. 








VERBUM SAT SAPIENTI. 


We believe it to be a well-established fact that when the officers of companies 
commence speculating (as opposed to investing) in the stocks of their own com- 
panies, it behooves investment stockholders to beware, and either change the 
management of the company or change their investments to some concern that 
does not possess this fatal symptom of decay. 

It is more than intimated that some of the coal stocks are being actively ma- 
nipulated in the interest of officials of the companies; and it is also very gener- 
ally believed that the calling of meetings and appointment of committees to 
concoct combinations are made by some of the companies rather with the view 
of affecting the selling prices of stocks than with any real expectation that a 
working combination will be effected. 








PROF. WURTZ’ REPORT ON JAPANESE PORCELAINS. 

One of the most valuable contributions to technical literature which ema- 
nated from the Centennial Exhibition is Prof. Wurtz’ report on Japanese porce- 
lains. 

We regret that our limited space will not permit usto make more than brief 
extracts from this very able report, and we refer those who are interested in 
the subject to our excellent contemporary the American Chemist, where it will 
be found published in full. 

Professor Wurtz was commissioned by the Judges of. the Ceramic Depart- 





i ment of the Exhibition to make investigations into the composition of the un- 
rivaled Japanese porcelains which formed so attractive a feature of the great 
show, and the results of his therough and exhaustive researches are full of in- 
terest. Perhaps the most striking result of his work is the discovery that 
Japanese and Chinese fine porcelains, contrary to our traditional conceptions, 
are not formed of clay at all, but of a purely siliceous rock mineral or petrosilex; 
and our use of the term kaolin to express porcelain clay, though borrowed from 
the Chinese name of the briquettes sold to the porcelain manufacturers, is, in 
reality, a misnomer—for these briquettes contain but very little alumina, and 
are not clay. As a consequen22, thes2 fine porcelains are by no means 
as refractory as the European or American china. On another occasion we 
will give the results of Prof. Wurtz’ analysis; at present we invite the atten- 
tion of our chemists to an ingenious device by which Prof. Wurtz greatly 
diminishes, if he does not quite obviate, the errors which are otherwise unavoid- 
able in almost every analysis Prof. Wurrz, while making an analysis, car- 
ries on at the same time a parutlel blank analysis in which the quantity of the 
reagents used and the steps in the operation are precisely similar to those of 
the real analysis, except that no substance is used in place of the mineral to 
be analyzed in the first place. By this device the errors due to the impurities 
of the reagents, and those incident to the manipulations in the assay, are 
eliminated, and an accuracy attained which cannot be secured by the ordinary 
methods. In the analysis of refractory materials the limit of error should not 
exceed the one-thousandth part of the assay, while in ordinary silicate analy- 
sis it is the one, two, or three-hundredths. Prof. Wurrz styles analyses made 
in the manner described ‘‘absolute analyses.” The device is worthy the at- 
tention of our chemists, and will be, we have no doubt, generally adopted 


where great accuracy is required, as is the case in determining the composition 
of refractory materials. 


The following description of the Japanese method of preparation and manu- 
facture of porcelain is quoted by Prof. Wurtz from the Exhibition Catalogue : 


‘Whatever may be the nature of the raw material, be it quartz. felsite, kaolin. 
feldspar, or the _——— porcelain-stone of Arita, it is always powdered by means of 
balancing pounders of a pecuiiar construction. ‘bese are composed of long horizon- 
tal boams with a perpendicular cross-piece at one end, giving the whole the shape 
of a hammer, and with a water-trough at the other end. This instrument is put u 
wherever a small stream of water can be utilized ; the water running intu the troug 
raises the pounder by overweight, and running out at the end in consequence of the 
incline allows it to fall down again, with tho iron-shod cross piece dropping into a 
stone mortar, in which the materials are thus reduced to powder; the ieties is then 
sifted, mixed with water and decanted. 

** No other machinery, such as the quartz or glaze mills of foreign porcelain manu- 
factorics, is used, and the consequence is thit all the material which cannot be sufti- 
ciently powdered by the above described pounders (amounting often trom 40 to 50 
per cent.) is thrown away as waste. The fine powders produced by decanting are 
carefully mixed and removed into flat boxes, where the water is partly drained off 
through a sand bedding, covered with matting, and partly tapped off trom above the 
deposited clay ; the latter is finally brought to more consistency by placing it on the 
warm furnaces. Long experience combined with the good quality of the raw mate- 

rial, enables the manufacturers to prepare a clay fit even for the producti n of very 
large pieces, such as vases from six to seven feet in height. These are chiefly manu- 
factured in Arita, whereas porcelain tables, painted slabs, fireplaces and similar arti- 
cles are mostly made in Uwari. The throwing and shaping of the clay i« done upon 
the common potter’s wheel, which, in the town of Arita (Hizen), consists of a flying 
wheel and a working disk, twelve or fifteen inches one above the other. ‘Ihese are 
united by a sort of hollow wooden prism, so as to form one system of wheels, which is 
placed over a vertical round piece of wood, fastened in the ground. To avoid friction 
as much as possible, this system of wheels is resting upon the pointed stick by means 
of a hollow piece of porcelain, set underneath into the working disk. By means of 
this lathe the workmen in Arita turn out large dishes of three feet in diameter, as 
well as the so-ca'led egg-shell porcelain, not thicker than paper. For very heavy and 
large pieces, the lathe is turned by means of a driving-cord. 

“In all other provinces but Hizen, the lathe is of a more simple and imperfeet con- 
struction, the flying wheel being at the same time the working disk. 

‘*Moulds are also used, and made of ordinary clay. Since the Vienna Exhibition 
the use uf gypsum for moulding is taught to the porcelain manufacturers of different 
places, and will most likely effect an important progress. Some of the pieves exhibited 
at Philadelphia have been made by the new process. 

** When the — have been sufficiently dried in the open air, they are shaped with 

sharp iron tools on the same lathe on which the first throwing has been done, and 

are then coated with a very pure white clay,* so as to give the finished ware a better 
appearance, and to bring out with more intensity the fine blue color of the cobalt 
ainting. After this coating, the ware receives the preliminary baking in small kilns 
built in the open yards of the manufacturing localities. The pieces are then painted 
with the oxide of cobalt, and afterwards glazed in the same way as in Europe. The 
glaze is always composed of a feldspathic material, either natural or produced by the 
mixture of different minerals, to which is added a certain quantity of wood-ashes 
freed from the alkali by careful lixiviation. The —— of ashes depends on the 
place which the pieces have to occupy in the kiln, the heat of which is not quite 
uniform. 

**The Tsuji-chuchi, the Shiro-chuchi and the Sakaime-chuchi are the principal 
materials for the body of the wares. Lhe Tsuji-chuchi is the purest and whitest, but 
a little hard in the fire, so that it is generally mixed with »hiro chuchi (seven parts 
to three). It is more expensive, and hence used only for the best thin-hody (egg- 
shell) ware. 

‘* Shiro-chuchi and Sakaime-chuchi are considered as equally good, and are mixed 
in arbitrary proportions fur the larger ware. This means simply that they vitrify at 
the same temperature, and are both sufficiently white. By floating and decanting, 
however, they can separate materials of various degrees of fineness ; for very large 
pieces the coarser materials being used. 

‘The Tsuji-chuchi is the best and whitest, the most expensive, and at the same 
time the most refractory ; not vitrifying so easily, and for this reason it is not used 
alone, but is mixed with a certain proportion of less refractory Shiro- or Sakaime- 
chuchi, even when compounding the body of the thin egg-shell ware; so that the 
mass may vitrify in the same fire as the larger and thicker pieces, made of the two 
latter minerals alone. f 

‘‘ There is still another most important point to be noted. These materials are 

wdered by very rude machinery, and it means that, after sifting and floating, 

orty per cent. or more of the original mass is thrown away as waste, 10 the shape of 

a very coarse powder which has settled npon the bottoms of the floating tubs. Now, 

although so great a loss arises largely from imperfection of machinery, yet it may 

also be that the minerals themselves do not possess entire homogeneity of texture, 


but contain harder and softer parts, of wnich the former would be less perfectly 





* The Kudaru-yama-chuchi, so-called by Dr. Wagener. 
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crushed. Hence, it would result that neither the waste nor the fine decanted pro- 
duct would have the same composition as the raw mineral ; most likely in one of 
them the proportion of silica having been increased, and in the other the proportion 
of alumina. Thus your analyses might present discrepancies which would be inex- 
plicable without taking these facts into consideration. s 

‘** When the body of the ware is finished, and before baking, it is coated with the 
Kudaru-yama-chuchi, also called Kesso-chuchi (which means ‘ whitening clay’). 
‘The object of this coating is to make the ware — whiter, but also, and chiefly, 
to produce a finer cobalt-blue. After the first baking, the painting with oxide of co- 
balt is done upon the ground of Kesso-chuchi; then the ware is glazed and baked in 
the finishing kiln. The glaze is composed of the Uwakuszari-chuchi and lixiviated 
wood ashes, mixed in various proportions, according to the place which the ware will 
occupy in the kiln, in which the heat is not uniform. 

“The Shira-kawa-chuchi, mixed with Shiro- or Sakaime-chuchi, is used for the 
craquelé, The Sei-ji-chuchi is used for the greenish glaze, called ‘seladon,’ in the 
same way as the Uwa-kuzuri-chuchi.” 

In another number we shall give Prof. Wurtz’ analyses of the different por- 


celain materials and porcelains. 


THE WAGES QUESTION.* 


Before telling what the wages question specifically is, it will be well to get a 
technical conception of the term wages, and Prof. WaLkeEr’s work thoroughly 
defines it. The lexicons say, briefly, ‘stipulated payment for service per- 
formed,” but in political economy it has gained a more extended meaning. 

This definition only applies to what is called ‘‘*nominal wages,” the ‘real 
wages” being the remuneration of the laborer ‘‘reduced to the necessaries, 
comforts or luxuries of life,” or what he can get for his money. The purchase- 
power of money, then, rules the whole matter, and some space must be devoted 
to illustrating this for the purposes of future argument. The author's analysis 
is too minute to be given here, but several points in it are so novel and recon- 
dite as to demand notice ; for example, the facts which affect historical compari- 
sons of wages. The pound sterling of to-day contains litle more than thirty per 
cent. of the silver it did six centuries ago, and in Pennsylvania the dollar has 
varied in value from ninety to fifty-four English pence; like names for different 
values abound in every age and country. The amount of precious metals ex- 
tant is a most important factor. Between the dates 8co A. D. and 1868 A. D. 
it grew from $1,790,000,c00 to $14,010,700,000. Such stupendous changes could 
not fail to cause wide divergence between the real and nominal wages of dif- 
ferent periods. 

Among the considerations which affect cotemporary comparisons are fluctu- 
ations in value of the substitutes for coin, the influence of locality upon prices, 
the mode of living of the laborer, variety in the form of payment ; and relative 
to the last of these Prof. WaLker furnishes an array of statistics as valuable as 
it is interesting. 

It seems that ‘‘all the world over, full payment in money is highly excep- 
tional where it is not wholly unknown,” and this is especially the case with 
agricultural labor. ‘The condition exists to its greatest degree in new countries 
where lack of money compels recourse to payment-in-kind, rent, board, allow- 
ances, perquisites and privileges. This practice the author considers disad- 
vantageous to the laborer, and in some regions, Germany for instance, law com- 
pels that mechanical labor, at least, shall be paid for in coin of the realm. To 
resume, other causes of the divergence of real from nominal wages are : 

1. Opportunity for extra earnings in some occupations and localities. A 
case in point would be where a father’s wages were supplemented by those of 
wife and children. There might be a great apparent difference in wages with 
a substantial equality of family income, and, as Prof. WALKER observes, the 
family, ‘‘ rather than the individual, ought to be the unit of income as it is of 
expenditure.” 

2. Regularity of employment which depeads upon occupation, climate, 
social and industrial causes. Farm hands, it is estimated, can work but half 
the time in winter months that they can in the summer, and fishermen and 
brickmakers are perforce idle much of the time. Sickness disables the laborer 
I1‘2 days of the year, as proved by lengthy observation, and féte days debar him 
from work, the world over, from six weeks to two months. Illustrative of an 
industrial obstacle to regularity of employment, some curious tables are fur- 
nished of the effect of ‘‘strikes” upon the laborer. Assuming the matter in dis- 
pute to be five per cent. addition to existing wages, even if the movement succeed, 
the man must toil continuously to make good his abstinence from work in the 
following ratio : 


PL MONEE .ohvicesbseee sss skkneekcreescentkunes I 3-5 years. 
TPE hahah seshss oakusenn ss aon eb besn ee” — 
TOME "" eubesSpicas te beeebeaseweeessseneees cae yt 7 allele 


This should be graven on tables of stone in every industrial establishment. 

3- Duration of ability to labor ; it is impossible to condense Prof. WaLKER’s 
expression of this consideration. It is necessary, he says, ‘‘to know the total dura- 
tion of his (the workman’s) laboring power, that we may be able to compare the 
term of his productive with that of his non-productive life. It is evident, suppos- 
ing two persons begin to labor productively at fifteen years of age and continue 
actively at work with the same rate of nominal wages till death, that the one 
receives a higher real remuneration who lives the longer, since the cost of his 
maintenance during the fifteen years of helpless life must, in any philosophi- 
eal view of the subject, be charged upon his wages during his period of labor. 
It is true that the expense was, in fact, borne by his parents, while he will him- 
self bear the cost of the maintenance in childhood of his own offspring ; but 


* THE WaGEs QuESTION. By Prof. F. A, Walker, of Yale College. New York : Henry Holt & Co- 
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no one will, I believe, question that in the economical sense the support of 
each generation of laborers should be charged against its own wages just as 
truly as that a farmer in solving the question whether a cow, dying at a certain 
age, paid for herself, would set against the proceeds of the sale of her milk 
and butter the expense of rearing her. If this principle of estimating the 
wages of a lifetime be accepted as just, its great practical importance will not 
be denied. Tables are quoted showing the duration of life of nationalities, in 
which Norway stands first and Ireland last. Certain occupations imply brief 
life, and in them nominal wages must be heavily discounted by reason of 
their destructive effect. Of the professions, mortality is greatest in the medi- 
cal and least in the clerical. Tillers of the soil reach the greatest age, and 
workers in ores of the useful metals havea markedly short tenure. 

All the preceding has merely gone t» show that a man who earns two dollars 
a day is not necessarily twice as well off as he who earns only one, and to fur- 
nish a basis for ascribing values to the influences which modify comparisons 
of this nature. Now, then, what is the true wages question? In brief, it is 
simply the question of employment—not what wages the laborer shall get, 
but whether he shall have a chance to earn any at all. The contest—if we may 
call it so—is not between the capitalist and laborer, but between the latter and 
his employer, to whom ‘ both alike are compelled to resort for the opportunity 
to produce wealth and derive an income.” Theauthor’ssentences strung upon 
a thread of narrative will depict the situation better than any paraphrase : 
‘The entrepreneur stands between the capitalist and the laborer, makes his 
terms with each, and directs the course and methods of industry with almost 
unquestioned authority. Tolaborer and te capitalist alike he guarantees a re- 
ward at fixed rates, taking for himself whatever his skill, enterprise and good 
fortune shall secure.” 

That the laborer acquiesces in this status, goes without saying; but he ‘‘ does 
not accept the situation more utterly, more passively, than does the capitalist. 
Quite as closely does the man of wealth who has not been trained to business 
respect his own limitations ; quite as little is he disposed to venture for him- 
self.” For example : ‘‘What have the capitalists done, what can the capitalists 
do, to help themselves in the event of a withdrawal of the business class ? * * * 
They can lower their terms and offer their capital at diminished rates, afford- 
ing enterprise thus a wider margin for profits ; but if enterprise finds this in- 
ducement insufficient, the capitalist has nothing to do. The money lies in 
bank ; the shops and stores are tenantless * * * The very fact that the vet- 
eran professional conductors of business have withdrawn from production or 
have greatly curtailed their operations is sufficient advertisement for him that 
it is no time for outsiders to push into the field. He knows that in the best of 
seasons a single venture into an industry of which he has had no personal ex- 
perience, or even into one from which he has retired, but so long ago as to 
have become rusty in its methods, unfamiliar with its latest machinery, and 
strange to the personnel of the trade, might well cost him a year’s interest in 
his fortune, while an attempt to carry on production merely for the sake of em- 
ploying his capital in a time when the masters of the business shrink from the 
prospect of disaster would, most likely, vost him the bulk of the capital itself.” 
The entrepreneur and laborer being, then, the immediate agents in the employ- 
ment question—which is offered as a more precise title for the wages question 
—the case will need no adjustment if the parties thereto are shown to be on 
equal ground. Prof. WaLKerargues that they are not, inthe following manner : 
He dismisses the idea of antagonism, which implies destruction or supplanting, 
for the reason that they are respectively buyers and sellers of labor; and ‘un- 
less that bargain be made, the employer cannot have his profits any more than 
the laborer can have his wages.” That the laborer be employed is to the in- 
terest of both, the only points of difference possible being the rate of profits 
and the rate of wages. 

The author quotes a mass of opinions without very clearly indicating his 
leaning either way, and they must be touched upon en passant. One of them 
attributes inherent weakness to the laborer for the reason that his commodity, 
viz., service, cannot be stored up, that it must be sold to-day, as to-morrow it 
will have ceased toexist. This is only true to a degree, as periods of abstention 
are generally attended by accretion of energy which goes far toward making good 
the time lost. This practice is so universal as to prove a certain fitness in it, 
and the capability of storing up the power of labor extends to greater periods 
than commonly supposed. This view, whether accepted fully or in part, 


| seems to be a sort of two-edged sword, as the buyer is correspondingly dam- 


aged by the failure of the bargain. Hecannomore utilize a past capability of 
work than can the laborer. He needs must suffer too, for ‘‘ if manual labor is 
withdrawn, land cannot yield rent, money interest, or business enterprise 
profits.” To offset this presumptive disadvantage of the laborer, it is stated 
that prolongation of the estrangement would so exhaust the resources of the 
employer as to exclude him from his industrial order, while the laborer’s ca- 
pacity for work is to continue in full vigor. Why this superiority of ‘‘ staying” 
power should be ascribed to the latter is by no means clear. 

Professor WALKER, of himself, cites two reasons why the laboring class has 
the ‘weaker position, which cause the more cogitation the more one reads 
them. The first is that the employers are few, and the employed many ; this 
is his illustration : “If we consider the case of the manufacturer employing 
usually twenty hands, we may say that his need to employ those workmen is cor- 
respondent precisely to their need of employment. Ifthe condition of his busi- 
ness would allow the profitable employment of twenty hands, his loss—if forany 
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cause he employs but nineteen—may be assumed to be as great as the twenty 
workmen, taken as a body, suffer therefrom. But here is just the rub: the 
twenty are not a body having a common interest. The loss is not to be divided 
equally among them. It is to fall entire on a single one of the number, and 
this calamity each one for himself seeks to escape. In the apprehension, 
amounting it may be to terror, of being left out of the number employed, each 
one of the twenty is ready to accept terms below the ordinary rate.” Criticism 
of this is difficult, and is made glaringly so by an attempt to express the evil 





sideratum is mediocrity. He cannot discern that sparkling crystallization of 

the mingled experience of centuries—‘‘ Some must paint, and some must grind 

colors.” The writer is far enough from seeking to be flippant, but in the ab- 

sence of any definite recommendation, a painstaking study of Prof. WALKER's 
language has only enabled him to deduce the following remedies : 
I. That employers and employed should be equal in number. 

II. That employer and employed should possess equal accumulated savings. 

III. That customers should be compelled, undersome penalty, to purchase 


in one sentence and the remedy for it in another. So long as humanity is | the product ofall manufacturers. 


what it is, there seems to be no escape from the position. Until the spirits of 
rivalry and competition are dead in the breasts of mankind, the wrong will 
not be righted—no ! not while even two men chance to desire the same thing. 

The second of Professor WaLKEr’s reasons fur the laborer being at a disad- 
vantage as compared with the employer, is his habitual poverty, and his situa- 
tion is depicted in these words: ‘‘The vast majority, however, of all wage- 
laborers have little or no accumulations, many being even without the means of 
subsisting themselves a month or a week without work. They are, therefore, 
unable to stand out against their employers and make terms for their service, 
or to seek a better market for their labor in another town or city, but must ac- 
cept the first offer of employment, however meagre the compensation.” 

Here again the author's yearning for that utopian sphere in which the social 
conditions, inseparable from this, do not obtain, leads himinto a mess. Were 
it not for this very trait, the wages class would be bodily transferred to the 
capitalist class by his own definition, which includes in the latter “laboring 
classes, whether receiving wages or salaries, who are able, out of scanty earn- 
ings, to make savings,” etc. Truly, if circumstances were not as they inevita- 
bly are, a different order of things might come in. 

Solomon wrote—‘“The destruction of the poor is their poverty,” and the mat- 
ter may not be passed over with a wave of the hand. It is a peg on which to 
hang a reflection upon the wrongheadedness of many of the maxims for the 
conduct of life. It is the steady, unvarying undercurrent of expense that hin- 
ders the poor from making headway; the dribbling daily necessities in the shape 
of food, shelter, clothing, which must be met by the toiler even to hold his 
own. These attended to, the accidents of life have but a trivial effect upon 
him, and yet, every economic finger-post points to these emergencies as the 
things to provide for. Man, prone to the marvellous and exceptional, con- 
siders these instinctively, but is too apt to imagine that the unchangeable ne- 
cessities will be supplied much in the same manner as the air he breathes. The 
former he encounters rarely ; the latter are on the way while he sleeps. 

The laborer’s disadvantages are offset by as many on the side of the employer. 
The author specifies these as—first, the interest of the latter in the continuity 
of production. This means an interest ‘over and above the mere profits 
which he might expect to realize” during a period of suspension of industry. 
To follow the text, *‘the world of politics does not sooner forget a former leader 
in retirement, than the world of business forgets one who withdraws from the 
competition oftrade. Even the strongest houses, however completely they may 
seem to have control of the markets in their line, do not like to have their cus- 


IV. That the employed should be hampered with sufticient disabilities to 
retain their services perpetually to the same employer. 
Then the wages question would be settled. 


Feb. 1, 1877. Ss. W. R. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GEOLOGISCHES REPERTORIUM, mit ei sollstandige i 
with a complete index). re ipens te te — 
This is nothing less than a chronological catalogue of the literature of gen- 

eral geology from the middle of the sixteenth century to the present time. 

Corta’s reputation is such that we need do no more than state to our readers 

what his work professes to be, in order to show them what it really is. We learn 

from the Preface that this book is the first part of a History of Geology, the 
second part of which is to be a condensed critical survey of the gradual ad- 
vance in the different departments of geological knowledge. This preliminary 
volume, while it does not enumerate all the literature of the subject, comprises 
the titles of the most important contributions that have been published, either 
as separate treatises, or as papers in scientific journals, Mineralogical, chemi- 
cal and paleontological essays on special points, and manuals, school-books 
and popular treatises not containing ‘new and fruitful views” have been pur- 
posely omitted. The titles cited are arranged chronologically, without attempt- 
ing to classify them under the various subjects or localities to which they refer 

For this avoidance of the error into which KererstTEIn was betrayed, in his 

otherwise very complete and valuable ‘‘ History and Literature of Geognosy” 

(1840), we are grateful to Prof. Corra. Too much classification is not good for 

books of reference. Who would have his dictionary arranged like a grammar, 

the nouns being separated from the adjectives ? What is required in such books 
as the one before us is a simple arrangement and thorough indexes. KEFERSTEIN 
furnished neither ; Corra gives us both. ‘The index of authors, containing 

1,362 names, the index of places, referring to 948 countries, districts and local- 

ities, and the index of subjects, 1,544 in number, afford ample means for the 

convenient consultation of the work by the two classes of students—those who 
know what they want to find, and those who want to find what they onght to 
know. We welcome the work asa most important contribution to the means 
of research, and still more warmly as a proof of renewed strength and activity 
in the hand from which it proceeds. We had feared that Prof. Corra had per- 
manently withdrawn himself from scientific labors of any magnitude ; but the 
plan he has now projected and inaugurated promises to be one of the mest bril- 





tomers and correspondents learn to go elsewhere through any failure of theirs liant of avery brilliant series. 


to meet every demand upon them.” 

Second, the interest of the employer in the continuity of employment. This 
consists in knowledge thus acquired of the workman, mutual adaptation, fa- 
miliarity of the workman with the peculiarities of his master’s business, and 
‘*the loss of time or of energy which every change, simply as change, involves 


in a greater or less degree.” A recognition of their weakness by employers is 


seen in grading wages somewhat according to length of service, and, even 
where this is not practiced, by the “‘ preference given to their older employees 
in the event of a reduction of force ; and since, as has been shown heretofore, 
regularity of employment is to be taken into account in reducing nominal to 


inconsiderable amount.” 

To be positive implies a narrow mind; the wider the range of a man’s 
knowledge, the more he shrinks from an unqualified dictum: yet we cannot 
but regret that with the store of research and observation Prof. WALKER fur- 
nishes, he should not have disclosed his own theory of the tendency and treat- 
ment of the influences he describes. It would necessarily have commanded 
respectful attention, and in default of it, each must ratiocinate for himself. 
The following is offered as a point of departure—grapted that the wages ques- 
tion is only that of employment, and immediately between the entrepreneur and 
laborer,—granted that for equitable results both contracting parties should meet 


on the same plane of advantage,—what is Prof. Warxer’s plan for bringing | 


about such a consummation? Primarily, he demonstrates that four causes 
operate against it, viz. : 
I. That employers are few and the employed many. 
If. The habitual poverty of the laborer. 

III. The employer's interest is deeply involved in continuity of production. 

IV. The employer's interest is deeply involved in continuity of employment. 

The first two militate against the laborer, the last two against the employer. 
It must be said that the Professor seems inclined to reduce social problems to 
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NOTES, 


Tae EwrGration oF Mtnens to Avstratta.—A number of miners from the Penn- 
sylvania coal regions and the Lake Superior copper mines propose leaving this port 
(New York) early in April for New South Wales. The Commissioners of Immigra- 


: * r : gr 
tion at Sydney furnish free transportation by railroad and steamboat to the 
districts, if demanded three dope ofa. ils 


TEMPERING SPRING AND Toor, StEEL.—If steel is heated to redness and allowed to 
cool slowly, it becomes nearly as soft as pig-iron, and can beas readily worked. If, 


| however, when so heated it is suddenly cooled, as by plunging it into water, it becomes 
| very hard and brittle. Between these two extremities almost any degree of hardness 


real wages, we may fairly say that these advantages are actually paid for in no | 


may be given steel, and in diminishing its hardness to the point that has been shown 
to be the best for certain uses consists the art of tempering. With the explanation 
that seems almost unnecessary, that in tempering the steel is made very hard, and 
then its hardness reduced by heating it to a certain point indicated by the color of 
the steel, or, if heated in oil, by the color of the smoke or by flame, we give some 
rules to be observed in tempering. (1) The steel should be very hard before temper- 
ing. If the articles to be tempered are not —— hardened at first it will be time 
and labor lost to temper them. (2) The heat for tempering should not be too sud- 
denly applied. The slower the heating the tougher and stronger the steel. (3) The 
most careful and experienced workman is liable to be deceived in the color of the 
steel, and consequently in the temperature in an imperfect light or at twilight. (4) 
Where water is used for plunging the steel in, the less frequently it is changed the 
better, provided it does not get greasy. The temperature to which the steel should 
be raised for various purposes is shown by the color of the steel when heated. Lan- 
cets, which must be very hard, in order that they may be ground to a keen edge, are 
tempered to the faint yellow tinge, equal to 430° Fab., while razors and surgical 
knives, which must be less easily broken, are tempered to the straw yellow, equal to 
450° Fah. Penknives are tempered upon an iron plate over the fire, the blades being 
laid upon it on their backs until they have acquired the full yellow color, equal to 


| 470° Fah. Cold chisels and large shears for cutting iron must stand rougher usage, 


and are therefore tempered to a brown yellow, equal to 490° Fah., while the brown 
with purple spots, equal to 510° Fah., marks the tempering heat for axes and plane 
irons. Table knives are heated till they acquire a purple color, equal to 530° Fah. 

in order to let them down to the proper temper, and articles in which great elasticity 


| is required, such as swords and watch springs, are tempered to a bright blue, equal 


| 


to 550° Fah., while saws are brought to the highest temperiug heat at which th - 
blue color shows itself. This temperature, about €00° Fah., 5 that at which oil baila 
and inflames, so that a bath of oilis very frequently used in tempering, the articles 
being immersed in it and the temperature ascertained either by a thermometer or by 
the volume and color of the smoke which rises from the oil. 


the dreary communistic plane in which a penalty is put upon excellence of all | hy plunging them into oil heated to 400° F., and allowing ‘aie = eameniee 


sorts; in which the idle and inefficient have all the rights of the industrious 
and useful; in which a man may not enjoy the fruit of his labor, but must share 
it with those who have not worked for it, and in which the chief goal and de- 


\ 





Small steel tools, after being hardened,by chilling in water, are coated with tallow 
heated over a flame till the tallow begins to smoke, and then stuck into cold tallow. 
Large steel implements are let down to the proper temder by being heated in a 
kind of oven known as a muffle.—Jron, 
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THE NATIONAL STEAM PUMP. 

This direct-acting steam pump is manufactured by Wm. E. Kelly, at the 
National Iron Works, New Brunswick, N.J., according to the patents of A. J. 
Loretz. As will be seen from the accompanying cuts, the pump is of very 
simple construction, and has several features both novel and excellent. The 
steam and water cylinders are connected and kept in line by means of three 
brace-rods, instead of by a solid plate, as is usually the case ; some advantages 
are claimed for this arrangement. The main steam-valve is the well-known 
piston-valve, and the opposite ends or faces perform the function of auxiliary 
valves in combination with the main valve-chest, which also performs the office 
of an auxiliary cylinder. 

The main valve stem, when 
the engine is running fast, 
carries the valve to its proper 
position, being secured to the 
valve by a swell or auxiliary 
tappet, confined in the center 
of the bore of the main valve 
by two heavy steel springs, 
secured at each end of the 
valve between a counter bore 
and a collar screwed to 
shoulder. There isa certain 
amountof play, or lost motior., 
between theswell and springs, 
in order that the stem may 
be moved for the admission 
and expulsion of steam into 
and from the auxiliary cylin- 
ders, without moving the main 
valve or auxiliary piston. 

The auxiliary-valve has four 
slots cut in thestem, and com- 
bined with passages in the 
valve chest bonnets, commu- 
nicating with auxiliary cylin- 
der and main valve chest. The 
valve is so arranged that the 
main engine, through the me- 
dium of the tappet-lever on = 
the main piston-rod, closes 
the main valve and auxiliary 
piston ; but before the valve 
s entirely closed, the auxil- 
iary valve, or slots in the valve-stem, combined with the ports in the valve- 
chest bonnets, admit or emit steam on the respective opposite sides, closing 
the main valve entirely, and opening the same on the opposite side, thereby 
admitting and emitting steam into and from the main cylinder for a return 
stroke. 

The movement of the main valve and auxiliary piston from end to end of the 
valve-chest is checked by the same springs that secure the valve-stem to the 
main valve. The valve and auxiliary pistons are driven to and fro by two com- 
bined actions, being started by the main engine, and afterwards assisted by 
the auxiliary steam motor before mentioned, and still further aided by a 
spring which is kept compressed by the steam during the stroke of the main 
engine until the valve is started for the return stroke, when the spring is 





a 


Vil a 


released, the valve being locked in”position by the pressure of the steam until 


ready for the return stroke. 


The advantages of this arrangement are evident. In most valve gears the 
blow of the valve against the chest-heads is checked by cushioning on steam in 
various ways ; some by closing the exhaust-ports before the valve reaches its 
destination ; others by admitting steam ; while still others have steam or 
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air-cushions attached to the valve gear, all of which have obvious disadvan- 
tages. : 
When a pump is started, or is running very slowly, the pipe is filled with the 
water of condensation, and the greater the length of the pipe, the greater the 
condensation. It is claimed that this pump will run as well with water as with 
steam ; consequently, if the pipe is full of water, the effect would be that of a 
hydraulic engine, and this pump might be used to raise water aboyg the source 
of supply for the purpose of operating other machinery. 
In the construction of a good pump there should be as few angles as possible 
for the water to pass in entering and leaving the cylinder, as every angle adds 
to the labor of the motive-power. In this pump the suction and delivery 
valves are in the heads of the 
cylinders, each having an area 
proportioned to that of the 
cylinder, never less than one- 
quarter in the smallest pump 
made ; there is also no space 
left between the piston and 
heads. The construction of 
the motive-valve gear is such 
that the strokes of the pump 

. are of uniform length, there 
being hardly any perceptible 
difference whether the pump 
is running slow or fast. 

In some cases the suction- 
pipe is connected at the top 
of the cylinder in lieu of con- 

necting directly with the bot- 


tom passage. 





















This arrange- 
ment may have its disadvan- 
tages, but it is claimed that 
they are more than compen- 
=~, sated for by the result obtained 
= in the working of the pump, 
a siphon being formed which 
keeps the suction-valves con- 
é tinually immersed in water. 
The instant the piston moves, 
the water enters the cylinder 
and follows the piston, the 
belt acting as a siphon to 
draw the water up the suction- 
pipe, the pump being always 
charged, and consequently drawing water without difficulty. 

By removing a bonnet at each end of the cylinder, access may be had to any 
of the valves, and they may be removed and replaced with their seats, and 


every passage examined. From its simplicity and the special features of con- 
struction above enumerated, the pump has given a satisfaction in actual work 
which has made strong friends of those who have used it. 

We are informed that to this pump was awarded the highest medal and 
diploma at the late Centennial Exhibition, and the silver medal and diploma at 
the American Institute Fair and at the New Jersey State Fair for 1876, 
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THE EFFECTS OF STOOK GAMBLING IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

The San Francisco Morning Chronicle has recently published a series of articles 
on the evils that have resulted from the spirit of gambling which has long had 
possession of that city, and it has also been warning investors agairist the snares 
set for them in the great webs of the bonanza spiders. There is much good 
sense in the remarks of our contemporary, and did our space permit we would 
make copious extracts from its articles. As it is, we must be content with a 


few texts which are full of meaning for many of our readers outside of San 
Francisco : 


“The simple truth is that this whole business of mining stocks has been fearfully 
overdone. We are, as it were, awakening trom a wild dream of wealth never to be 
realized. The shock is severe, but let us hope it is only temporary, to be followed by 
new and more successful efforts in other directions. The a tales to which we have 
listened too long have made of us a race of speculators—little better than gamblers in 
fact—spurning the slow but honest ways of our fathers, and staking everything upon 
the interested reports of men who, if necessary, would claim the power of seein 
through a millstone. Thousands of our best men and women have been ruined, 
literally wrecked in body and mind, by this terrible vice ; for the anxiety caused by 
the constant wearing away of one’s fortune often wears out and prostrates the mental 
and physical powers also. It has absorbed much of the fortunes of other thousands 
who are still able to hope on ; it has taken away the daily earnings of servants and 
laborers, keeping their families pinched in poverty and rags ; and worst of all, it has 
so unsettled loaves credit that it has become dangerous to trust any man without 
securing the collaterals in advance, for, though he may have been rich yesterday, to- 
morrow he may be a bankrupt through ill-advised stock speculations. Now, is it not 
time to pause and look this evil square iu the face, that we may find, if possible, some 
way to profit by the bitter experience of the past ? f . : 

“No intelligent capitalist would take any of our non-productive m‘nes at their 

resent inflated value and carry them on under the prevailing extravagant methods. 

Vhy, then, should people of small means do it? Experience has shown that those 
who invest in such ree, paying the assessments to aid the development of the 
mines, almost universally lose money, while the manipulators of the stock make the 
money, though at the same time they may retard rather than promote development. 
And those who invest in dividend-paying mines for the interest usually lose most of 
their principal, for they do not buy, as a general thing, until the property has been 
inflated to such an extent that the dividends will never equal the price of the stock. 

‘“‘There are in this city four stock boards engaged in the business of buying and 
selling mining stocks. They have a membership of about three hundred, many of 
whom have partners and most of them from one to several clerks. Altogether there 
are probably one thousand men living off the business of stockbroking. There are 
in this city not less than sixty thousand, and in the State at least one hundred thou- 
sand people who either regularly or occasionally invest in stocks. During the past 
two years some have made money, a few have grown very rich, and about ninety- 
nine out of one hundred have lost money. There are now in this city about ten thou- 
sand men and women who are trying to make a living by speculating in stocks. 
Most of them are intelligent people, capable of doing a vast amount of useful work in 
the various occupations of lite; but in their haste to get rich or anxiety to retrieve 


losses, they are waiting for a ‘strike’ or a ‘deal,’ and yet tremulously fearing there 
may be a decline instead. Thus they suffer day and night a thousand times more 


than they would from the aches and pains of useful toil.” 








NOTES, 


Tue SuLPHUR BANK QUICKSILVER MINE, Cat..—This mine is located in Lake County, 





on the east bank of the east arm of Clear Lake, and about ten miles from the town of 


Lower Lake. It is, perhaps. one of the most remarkable deposits of cinnabar in the 
known world, being 1,800 feet long by 750 wide, and the lowest depth yet reached is 
probably 100 feet. The ore is better at this depth than at the surface. The assayer, 
Mr. M.J. Walsh, informs us that they hadno means of ascertaining its thickness, but 
supposed it to be several hundred feet, and that the deeper they dig the higher the 
grade of ore, and all the cinnabar found thus far contains a greater quantity of sul- 
phur than any other known, but notwithstanding this fact it has yielded a large per 
cent. of silver from the surface. The mine is worked by large open cuts, and quar- 
ried direct into carts, thus doing away with all the expensive machinery needed in 
other quicksilver mines. Not only is the Sulphur Bank fabulously rich, but it has 
conveniences which no other mine possesses. Near by, between four and five miles, 
are five limestone quarries, to which there are fine wagon roads. The rock is hauled 
and burnt on the premises for lime. All the brick needed is also made on the prem- 
ises. The works are extensive, consisting of six furnaces, five of which, of the Light- 
ner patent, are for fine ores ; the other is for coarse ores. and is made after the Knox 
& Osborn patent. They have just finished another, different in construction from 
either one of the above, for the pores of burning soot, patented by the superintend- 
ent, Mr. Lightner. There are three benches ofretorts, and when they will have com- 
pleted all the works now in course of construction, they will be able to reduce 100 
tons of oreper day. The company have just finished the building of a large flume, 
4 by 4, and 1,500 feet long. Als», six rotary driers, for the purpose of drying the ore 
before it is put in the furnace. The Company have about 4,000 acres of Jand, and it 
is used for grazing and farming purposes, and extends along the water front some 
ten miles. An extra large steam tank-pump of the Hooker patent, witha 5-inch rae 
750 feet long, which forces the water from the lake to fifteen large tanks above the 
works on the hill, has just been put up. This supplies all the water needed, which is 
conducted to all parts of the mine through pipes. The number of men employed to 
carry on this extensive mining operation is 175, most of whom are Chinamen, who 
do the principal part of the work, with white men for overseers. The Sulphur Bank 
produces from goo to 1,000 flasks per month, and when all the works are fully com- 
pleted the product will be largely increased. 


Naputua WELLS 1n Ross1a.—A few miles from the town of Bakou, in the Caucasus, 
are situated the naphtha wells of that district. For hundreds of years naphtha has been 
extracted by the natives from this locality, and the quantity underground ej to 
be unlimited. A well 81 feet — is shown to the visitor which was dug two hundred 
years ago by the Persians when they were masters of the country. In summer, when 
gases are generated in the bowels of the earth, the naphtha is thrown up in jets, 
some reaching too feet in height above the ground, and then runs to waste in the ab- 
sence of means to collect such large quantities of this oil. Mr, Churchill, the British 
Consul at Resht, Persia, reports that while at Bakou last year ,on his way to his post, 
he visited the wells on the neighboring plateau of Balakhana. He says that in 1874 
the tax of 25c. per pood (36 lb.) of petroleum produced brought the Government 280,- 
ooo r., showing a produce of 1,120,000 poods of petroleum, and a consumption of three 
times that amount of naphtha. In that year upwards of 180 manufactories were at 
work in the outskirts of Bakou, but, owing to the enormous competition of American 
petroleum, many of the smaller manufactories have been compelled to shut up. The 
two largest are at Surakh Khana, eight versts from Balakhana. This spot was chosen 
for economy of fuel, as gas issuing out of the surface is used in lieu of coal or naphtha. 
You have at Surakh Khana the wonderful sight of green fields and waving corn, in 
the midst of which the removai of a foot or two of earth will reveal a jet of gas that 
will raise an enormous blaze if set on fire. Itis here that the Hindoo monastery of 
fire-worshippers is established, where a {ongue of flame is perpetually kept up. But 
aguinst the advantage of cheap fuel must be set the expense of transport from the 
naphtha wells. The average price of petroleum at Bakou is stated by the Consul at 
ir. 10c. per pood, and the cost of transport to Moscow at 57c. There is great room 
for economy in the transport of the rawgmaterial to the manufactories, which might 
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be effected, as in America, by constructing a railway with suitable tanks, or by means 
of gravitation through an iron pipe ; and some saving might also be obtained in the 

rocess of purifying the petroleum. 1t is only by such means that the Bakow pe- 
roleum can compete with that of the United States. The naphtha .makes a very 
good substitute for coal in steamers employed in the Caspian Sea.— Capital & Labour. 








ON THE DETERMINATION OF CARBON BY MAGNETIC TESTS.* 


BEING A RECORD OF SOME ADDITIONAL INVESTIGATIONS MADE AT THE WORKS OF 
THE OTIS IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


By ©. M. Ryder. 


During the four months that have passed since my first communication to 
the Institute,t I have had my method of determining carbon in constant use, 
testing every variety of steel produced at the works, both by taking tests from 
the furnace and by tests’taken from the product in the various stages of manu- 
facture. It has been my endeavor to ascertain by the tests taken at the furnace 
and from the ingots just what the mechanical working of the finished product 
would be, in advance of the actual use of the steel, and I havesucceeded in this 
undertaking even better than I expected to. I have been unable to determine 
the tensile strength of bars and plates very closely, the indications of carbon 
by my apparatus in most instances agreeing better with the breaking of the 
specimens in the testing machine than any previous chemical tests. 

The medium grades of steel I have tested by bending undera steam-hammer, 
and have found an equal degree of uniformity to exist between the carbon in- 
dications and the mechanical test. Spring steel I have tested by making 
springs from a single bar, and testing under steady pressure and sharp blows 
with a steam-hammer. None of the samples showing a proper degree of car- 
bonization have failed to stand both blows and pressure. I have found this 
method of great value in testing the steel during process of manufacture in the 
mill, any shearing or end of bars or plates being used as test pieces whenever 
I desired to ascertain its fitness for a certain use. The quickness and sim- 
plicity of this method for testing steel in bars or plates will make it of great 
value to parties handling or using considerable quantities who have no facili- 
ties for other tests. 

An apparatus can be designed for this particular use, at a slight expense, 
which may be portable and would be ready for use at any moment, the whole 
being contained in a case less than two feet long and six inches deep. 

My investigations have also proved to my satisfaction that the percentage 
of manganese in steel may be estimated by this apparatus, not as closely as 
carbon, but close enough to be of great value to a steel maker, and that the 
simplicity of the test is not materially affected by this new element. I have 
not perfected this feature as much as I hope to, but think I can determine 
the manganese in any sample of sufficient size, at least within -10 ef one per 
cent. of the actual analysis. Slight differences, or such are expected to occur 
in the manufacture of steel for a particular use, will not affect the carbon indi- 
cation ; but wide differences in this element have an important influence on 

the indication, and if a standard is used in testing which is just right for 
the particular purpose for which the steel is intended, any improper propor- 
tion of manganese would not pass unnoticed. - 

The electro magnet to which I alluded in my first paper has proved a suc- 
cess, and it was by means of this that I first obtained satisfactory tests of man- 
ganese. 

I have watched closely for the effects of various impurities on this process, 


but have not noticed any particular effect from the presence of phosphorous 
or other impurities in the steel. 





NOTE UPON METHODS OF DRAWING METRIC AND OTHER SCALES UPON 
ENGINEERING PLANS.+ 
By P. Barnes, of New York City, 


If it be admitted that the use of the metric system of measurement is desira- 
ble, and that it will be well, as urged by one of our engineering societies, to 
show upon all our plans or drawings a metric scale in addition to a scale of 
inches, then it becomes important to introduce some ready means of drawing 
these scales. 

For many present purposes it is quite sufficient to space off and to draw 
them with the common dividers and the right line pen, but if the number of 
drawings made or copied in an engineer's office, and upon which scales must 
be shown, is more than two or three daily, then some more mechanical or 
automatic means should be provided. 

For the great majority of detail drawings, a simple transcript of the surface 
of a good two-foot rule would answer every purpose, and probably the best 
comparative showing of the metric scale would be made by drawing a line of 
millimetres close by the side of the line of sixteenths. This would be in fact 
little more than the transfer of one of the common copper-plate comparing 
scales to the surface of the drawing itself. For most detail drawings this com- 
paring scale ought to be at least 18 inches long. so that any dimension less than 
18 inches can be taken off at a glance, and hence some mechanical zppliance 
becomes indispensable for the prompt and accurate drawing of the scales. 

The old-fashioned steucil plate is obviously the first thing to be thought of 
for this purpose, and for a great deal of such work it is of course perfectly 
adapted. If, however, it is needful to make fine hair lines, and to make them 
only sixteenths or millimetres apart, then one difficulty at least will arise— 
that of keeping the stencil constantly in perfect order so that the lines shall 
be certainly and accurately made. 

The next thing likely to be thought of is some form of printing press or 
stamp, and this could be made to answer perfectly if the total length to be 
printed were only 3 or 4 inches ; but for the assumed length of 18 inches, the 
press and stamp that would be needed might be costly and troublesome to 
handle. An obvious modification of this is a rolling stamp by which the lines 
of the scales may be printed, but the task of inking a roller properly, if used 
for printing in the ordinary direct way, might prove troublesome and diffi- 
cult. If, however, a roller or rolling disc be used in connection with and 
upon a strip of carbon paper, then the trouble about inking and keeping the 
roller in good order quite disappears, though the question may remain 


*A paper read before the American Institute of Mining Engineers at the New York meeting, 
February, 1877. 


+The paper referred to was published in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL, Vol. XXIII., 
page 27. 


tA paper read before the American Institute of Mining Engineers at the New York 
meeting, February, 1877. 
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i inti | or kettl d give to the salt bjectionable qualities, unless they are re- 

; : ] ting upon all | or kettles, and give salt very objectionable q , un y 
oka ee a. ae aa ne | moved by chemical processes, as is done in the superior quality of dairy salt 

It might be found that a steel disc could be made with the lines representing | Made at Syracuse. ; 2 Ss ; a bed 
the fractional divisions so sharply raised upon its circumference that by rolling| The less pure salt, which overlies the pure white salt layer in the a . f 
it across the drawing—guided by a T square or ruler—the scale divisions could | Wa8 examined, like the preceding, by taking small portions from each ‘00 s 
be cut clear into the paper, or depressed, so as to serve as perfectly the needed | the core, and making from them an average sample. It was analyzed, - e- 
purpose as if printed in ink or by a stencil. | fore, with the following results : chloride of sodium, 91°24; chloride of ca cium, 

It seems probable, however, that in order to print the sixteenth scale and the | ‘57; chloride of magnesium, ‘05 ; sulphate ot lime, 2°81; insoluble in water, 
millimetre scale with one and the same movement of such an instrument across | 5°33=100°00. The impurities, vonsisting of gypsum and marl, are very irreg- 
the paper, they would have to be cut upon separate rollers or discs, the cir- | Ularly distributed through the layers ; and it would appear from an inspection 
cumference of each being so fixed as to give an exact number of inches and of of the cores, that by a proper selection it would be easy to get a large rn at 
centimetres in a single revolution. By this means all the larger fractional di- | tion of salt much purer than this, and probably equal to the Cheshire salt, o 
visions can be given, each with its distinguishing length of line, and probably which the analysis has been given above. The same is true of the greater pait 
no very serious trouble could arise from the chance of one wheel being stopped of the third bed (Division X). These great masses above and below the white 
for an instant, while the other still revolved, in passing across the-paper. A | 5alt would yield in abundance salt for agricultural and manufacturing pur- 
weight could readily be attached to such an instrument so that the two discs | POS€S, and probably for the salting of provisions, while the layer of = 
would bear uniformly upon the paper, and thus ensure a perfect imprinting of | Slt, when ground, would give a product which for the dairy and for table use 
the scales. . would be unequalled in purity and in beauty. : ; 

If the dises were made as large as 6 inches in diameter, thus giving the de-| The saliferous strata of Staisfurth and Douglashall in Germany, and in some 
sired 18-inch length of scale with one revolution, then all the essential figures other regions, contain, as is well known, soluble salts of magnesia and of pot- 
could be put on their circumference so as to be printed at the same time with ash, which, in the localities named, have been found of great economic import- 
the scale lines. ‘Io engrave these figures, however, might add materially to|®2¢e. A careful examination of the cores from the Goderich boring was accord- 
the cost of the instrument, and in any case not much time would have to be | 2gly made, in order to determine in these the presence or absence of such com- 
spent in writing the needed figures with a pen. pounds. Samples were taken not only of the solid salt of the various salt beds, 

It may be said that there is little new or strikingly useful in the device and but of that found in veins and thin layers, or disseminated throughout the sal- 
methods thus suggested, but it sometimes happens that the definite and exaci | iferous strata. ‘The following is a description of the samples from the various 
statement of what may thus be done in well known ways has opened a way of | divisions of the section : 
doing the same things in better ways, and of doing some similar but more use- Division V; marls ; saline efflorescence on the core, from 983 feet. f 
ful things besides. Division \ I; first bed of salt; glassy salt, 1,000 feet; granular salt, 1,026} feet. 

Nore.—-Since the preceding was written, Messrs. Heller & Brightly have| Division VII; dolomite and marl ; white granular salt in vein, 1,031 feet ; 
suggested that the disc or roller stamps would be costly and would require red fibrous, a feet. aa nee 
some special adjustments to ensure their correct working. They are inclined Division VIII ; second bed of salt ; dark, glassy salt, 1,085 feet. 
to think, however, thata series of lines may be so engraved in relief upon a strip | , Division X ; third bed of salt; white glassy, 1,0924 feet ; white opaque, 1,095 
of metal that it may be used for printing the proposed scales with perfectly | feet; white transparent, 1,100 feet; white, with marl, 1,116} feet; reddish, 1,121 
satisfactory results with carbon paper or even with common printing ink. It fet. ; . ye ; 
would be needful only to lay the metal printing strip on the carbon paper and Division XI ; marls, etc. ; reddish salt in marl, 1,127 feet ; reddish irregular 
to rub it with the hand, or to press it with a simple heavy roller. lumps in marl, 1,134 feet; white granular in marl, 1,142 feet ; white like the 
last, 1,152 feet ; white, vertical vein in dolomite, 1,178 feet; small grains in 
dark porous dolomite, 1,180 feet; grains like the last, 1,183 feet ; thin layers 
of dark brown salt in porous dolomite, 1,192 feet; reddish salt in vertical seams 
in dolomite, 1,201 feet ; reddish salt as before, 1,205 feet. 


Division X{I ; fourth bed of rock-salt ; colorless and transparent salt, 1,208 
feet. 


: ivision XV ; $3 y : feet ; ular s 1,28 

The above-described section shows, in the 520 feet of strata below the top of cra adeaeen, = feet — eee Seen tenn 
the first salt bed, six layers of rock salt, measuring in all 126 feet. without} Division XVI; marls: granular salt with anhydrite, 1,420 feet ; white glassy, 
counting the considerable amount of salt present in thin layers and in veins 1,500 feet ; brine from 1,500 feet. = 
throughout the rocks. re : Of each of these specimens, twenty-eight in number (without counting the 

These beds of rock salt, as we have seen, are not alike in purity. The first] pine from the bottom), there was taken a gramme or more, which was dis- 
is scarcely suitable for mining, while the second is remarkably pare, and the | cojyed in a little water and examined for potassium, by the addition of platinum 
third approaches it in this respect. The latter two beds, which measure to-| chloride and alcohol, but in no case was there found an appreciable quantity of 
gether over 60 feet, are separated from each other by a layer of less than seven | potash-salt, the soluble material being in every instance nearly pure chloride of 
feet of rock, and for practical purposes may be regarded as one great work-| sodium. The brine from 1, 500 feet in like manner contained only traces of 
able mass of rock salt. It was desirable to determine the composition of this potash salt, with small portions of the chloride of calcium and magnesium. 
salt, and especially of the purely white and translucent portion of the second eee 
bed (Division VIII.), measuring, as has been shown, above 103 feet. The TO BE CONTINUED. 
quality of this portion, as seen in the cores, was apparently uniform, but in 
order to insure an average of the mass, portions of equal size were broken from 
each foot of the core, and the ten specimens thus got were crushed up together 
to get a sample for analysis. This was chemically examined under my super- 
vision by Mr. Gould, the determinations being made in duplicate, and found to 
agree very closely. The result was as follows, the chloride of sodium being 
determined differently : 







































THE GODERICH SALT REGION.* 


By T. Sterry Hunt, LL.D., F.B.S. 
(Continued “rom page 186.) 





HYDRAULIC MACHINERY AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION. 
Special Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


THE J. & H. GYNNE PUMPS. 


The firm of J. & H. Gynne manufacture their pumps at Hammersmith, near 





Chloride of sodium......... -seee 99°687 | wm in water.............. *  ‘°0T7) London. Their only display at the Exhibition was that of a model of a pair 
Chloride of aeons ecu, SE ees etre ee err eee aeP ‘°79 | of the pumps erected by them to drain the Ferrara marshes in Northern Italy. 
Sulphate of ioe. APE “_ | 100000 | Before speaking of these special pumps it will be well to consider briefly the 


peculiar construction of the pump made by this firm. 

The wheel or disk which carries the radial arms for driving the water is 
made without side plates. In place of the usual side plates a central plate 
starts from the base of the disk and gradually decreases in thickness until at 
the outer edge ofthe arms it terminates - a knife edge. ‘‘his central plate 
D : aoe 3 : : serves two purposes, that of holding and bracing the arms and also of pre- 
from a report printed by the British House of Commons, in 1873, an analysis of venting anes Sieeie in the water which aan both sides of the disk, 
‘Crushed Marston rock salt,” made by Mr. Crace Calvert for Messrs. Fletcher | Tyrmed collars on the disk work closely without touching against seats in the 
& Rigby, as follows: Chloride of sodium, 96-70; chloride of calcium, “68 ;| casing, preventing the back flow of water to the suction pipe. By doing with. 
chlorides of geen and potassium, traces; sulphate of lime, -25; insoluble} out the side disk plates, considerable loss of power, from their friction with the 
matters, 1°74 ; moisture, 6310000, This gives of foreign matters, deducting | water is prevented, it is thought, by the designers. The arms to the disk vary 
the moisture, 2°67 per cent., or more than eleven times as much as the Goderich | in pumber from three to six, and for two-thirds of their length they are made 
rock salt. Another analysis of Cheshire rock salt, cited by Watts in his ‘‘Dic-| pagial, the remaining third being curved backward in a direction opposite to 
tionary of Chemistry,” gives 1-70 per cent.; and one, the famous rock-salt of| that of its motion. ‘The advantage of curving the buckets in this manner was 
Cardona, in Spain, 1°45 per cent. of foreign matters. : . ; long since recognized, and is due to the fact that the water is not thrown from 

The salts got by evaporation from sea-water and from brines, with which our | the disk in a tangential direction against the outside of the discharge passages 
markets are in great part supplied, contain nearly as much impurity. From | when they are not thus curved ; and also to the saving in vis vivu, which the 
data gathered by me, and published some years since in a report of the Geo-| ater has acquired in passing through the disk. The space which encloses the 
logical Survey of Canada, aiready referred to, it appears that the amount of | gick is not made cylindrical, but is narrowed down from the axis outward. The 
foreign matters in Turk’s Island = is 2-34; in Saginaw salt, 2-00; in Syra-| arms are narrowed in the same manner, so that the total area of the openings 
cuse solarsalt, 1-15 ; and in the boiled salt from the same locality about 1°50} between the arms at their extremities is the same as that of any section taken 
percent. Of the salt made at Goderich, from the brines pumped from the salt-| ++ 9 Jess radius. This area isalso the same as that of the inlet and outlet pipes. 
bearing-strata of the region, three samples, analyzed by me in 1871, gave—for | 3. making them the same, the velocity of the water is kept as nearly constant 
coarsely crystalline salt, 1°097 ; flaky medium salt, 1-282; and fine salt, 1-625 | a¢'a11 points as is possible. Experience has demonstrated that unless all areas 
per cent. of foreign impurities. The fine salt, which is the least pure, is made | through which water is passing at similar velocities is the same, a considerable 
by boiling, the others by slower evaporation. The analysis by Dr. Goessmann | j4,. of power will take place. The discharge passage for the water from the 
of another sample of Goderich boiled salt gave 1-50 ; while the rock-salt from | gigi surrounds the latter, and is a gradually increasing volute, having its 
the layer of 10 feet in Division VIIL. of the section, as we have seen, contains | smallest section vertically over the center of the disk spindle, and increasing 
only 0°234 per cent., or less than one-sixth of the amount of foreign matter | fom there to the discharge opening, which adjoins the starting point of the 
found in the boiled salt made from the Goderich brines, volute and separated from it by an iron diaphragm. 

A considerable portion of the impurities in the commercial salts which we| When discharging freely, the disk is found to deliver at each revolution 
have thus compared with the Goderich rock-salt, consists, itis true, of sulphate | three times its own volume. In consequence of this fact, the volume of the 
of lime (gypsum), which is not actively injurious; but the brines of Saginaw | volute discharge opening is made equal to three times the cubical contents of 
and Syracuse, and, to a less extent, those of Goderich, contain (as I have shown the disk space. This keeps the velocity of the water constant in passing from 
at length in the report of 1869, already quoted,) chlorides of calcium and mag- the disk = the discharne pine P 5 
nesium, which, in the ordinary methods of salt making, accumulate in the pans All the moving ae Fisk disk-spindle, bearing rings, ete., are made of 
’ 5 ’ ”” 
steel. The bearings of the spindle are made of phosphor bronze. 

The yolute discharge portion of the casing is cast in one piece and side plates 


@. From the above analysis it appears that, deducting the adherent moisture, 
the amount of foreign matters in this salt is 0-234, or less than a quarter of one 
per cent. Its remarkable purity will appear when this result is compared with 
the analysis of the best commercial salts, the impurities of which are essentially 
of the same kind. In the case of the rock salt of Cheshire, in England, I copy 








*A paper read before the American Institute ‘of Mining Enginee te, tf the N«¥ York 
meeting, February, 1877. 
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which bolt on to this, enclose the disk, and carry the two branches of the suc- ABSTRACTS OF LECTURES ON MINING,—No. XXXIV, 


tion pipe which go to the center of the disk. : 
The pumping engines at Ferrara, after which the model shown at the Exhi- vee ™ ee mie saab ri ane 


bition was constructed, move a greater bulk of water than that moved by any : 
The question of sinking in actual water by the method which we considered 




























other pumps in the world. 

The Ferrara marshes covered an area of over 200 square miles, and the water | at the end of the last lecture has proved to be not only feasible but economical. 
now drained trom them amounts to a flow of about 450,000 gallons per minute. | There have been some cases of failure where inexperienced persons have at- 
This amount of water, which is over ten times that aaaiien to New York City, | tempted to apply a similar method, with slight alterations, to avoid breaking 
has to be raised through a mean lift of 7 feet 3 inches, and a maximum lift of | the patent. Near the town of Mons there might beseen a remarkable instance, 
12 feet. Four pairs of the pumps, such as were represented by the model, are | in which close upon £100,000 was spent to get a shaft down, and yet it had only 
used to lift this enormous mass of water. Each pair is driven by a directly | gone down a few fathoms, while Kind and Chaudron had been successful in 
connected compound engine. The engines in each set are horizontal, and | getting their shaft down to the bottom of the difficult ground. There is one 
bolted to a single bed plate. The two pumps are placed at either side of the | more point to be noticed in the lowering of the great mass of tubbing. There 
engine, their bed plates being securely bolted to the central one. The crank | is fastened by means of flanges to one of the segments a casting of a sort of 
shaft of the engine is prolonged oa either side, forming the spindles for the | diaphragm, or false bottom, across the shaft. In the center of the diaphragm 
pumps. is a tube, in which water can rise as the mass descend& ‘in the shaft. Although 

The pumps have disks 5 feet in diameter ; the suction and delivery pipes the water which is in the shaft gradually rises up this tube, the pressure of the 
being 54 inches each in diameter. The volute casing around the disks is 15 | water below on the diaphragm supports a very large proportion of the whole 
feot in diameter, and each one is cast ina single piece. The diameter of the | weight ; and the weight can be increased if required by letting in some water on 
cylinder to the engine is respectively 27] inches and 463 inches, the stroke | to the top of the diaphragm, or lessened again by pumping this out. In the 
being 2 feet 3 inches. The condensation of the steam from the low-pressure | case of a shaft where the total weight of the tube was 800 tons, not more than 
cylinder is effected in a very simple manner. The water ejected from the pump | 49 tons at any time was allowed to rest ontherods. The principal Government 
is passed through a number of three-inch tubes enclosed in a casing, and the | Inspector of Belgium reported that he was satisfied that certain sinkings car- 
steam is exhausted into this casing. Theair pump is placed under the engine, | ried out by this method cost not more than one-third what they would have 
and is driven by an eccentric from the crank shaft. The steam pressure used | cost by the ordinary method. ; 
is 70 pounds per square inch, the engines making about 115 revolutions per| It is very important to recollect that, according to what may be needed, we 
minute. The lifting capacity of these four sets of two pumps each is, at the | May in some cases commence the shaft at several different points, whilst in 
low lift (7 feet 3 inches), 456,000 gallons per minute, or 656,640,000 gallons other cases we can only commence at the surface. In mines, for example, 
per day of 24 hours. where an inclined shaft has been pnt down in the lode, and after a time it is 
found that it would be better to have a perpendicular shaft, a careful survey 
will be made, and cross-cuts driven out to the proper points, and then from 
some or all of these shafts will be begun upwards and downwards. And this 
in some instances has been actually the means of saving the mine for some 
years, seeing that if the shaft had to be commenced at the surface in hard 
ground it might have taken several years. There is another point connected 
with sinking—that is, it is extremely desirable to take great precautions for the 
safety of the men. In sinking perpendicular shafts, as in the collieries, it is 
usually the case that they have no precautions, except a careful banksman, to 
prevent strangers coming up to the mouth. Consequently, when a brick or 
bucket happens to fall it is almost sure to be fatal to some one, and, unfortu- 
nately, accidents are extremely frequent. The plan more usual on the Conti- 
nent, and in most metalliferous mines, is to have somesort of staging, or pent- 
house, to shelter the men. Of course, it may be said that in the former case 
the ventilation is more free and open, but a little arrangement would soon put 
that right. In the metalliferous mines the shaft will be carried down toa point 
where a sollar can be put in, and below that sinking will be carried on with 
special precautions. Stemples are put in, the boards placed on them, and then 
a few feet thickness of attle placed on ; so that if the iron kibble happens to 
break away there is very little chance of it going through. A windlass below 
this mass of timbering, or penthouse, draws up the material to the staging, and 
a little to one side is the place for the kibble to comedown. There is no doubt 
that this penthouse saves a great number of lives. We have to recollect that 
all the other precautions for conveying things in the shaft are vastly more in- 
ferior in metalliferous mines than in collieries, so that there is much more rea- 
son for penthouses being put in the former case. 

Having considered the question of driving horizontal levels, and of sinking 
and securing vertical openings, we have now to consider how best to remove the 
great bulk of the mineral lying between the levels. There will be a great dif- 
ference in the manner of working, according as to whether the mineral is dis- 
seminated throughout the veins or confined to particular parts of it, and 
whether the veinstuff be soft, so that you can take it out completely when once 
you commence to work it. In many mines you may notice that the ground 
worked away comes in in a number of irregular patches, perhaps with a ten- 
dency to shoot in some particular direction, and that the dead ground jis as 
much as, or more than, the ground worked away. The French employ the 
term ‘‘exploitation” to all connected with the working away of the mineral. 
We have to consider the inclination, thickness, substances of which composed, 
depth at which it occurs, the character of the ground on either side, and also 
as to whether the whole of the material has to be taken away, as in a good seam 
of coal or ironstone, or only a portion, as in the majority of mineral veins. All 





MINING NOTES, LAKE COUNTY, COLORADO, 


To tne Eprror—Sir: Some time since I told you that our district was en- 
tering on what I believed would be its most prosperous season, but although 
our spring is still a long way off, and 4 to 5 feet of snow on the ground, I can 
already see that my most sanguine expectations will be realized. Prospecting 
has commenced with great activity, and every week, I might say every day, 
sees a discovery each one richer than the last. Among our new discoveries I 
will mention the Camp Bird, owned by Gallagher Brothers, which is taking 
out ore running 934 oz. in silver, 44 0z. in gold, and 50 per cent. in lead. The 
ore is being shipped daily to the Malta Smelting Works. The Adelaide, owned 
by Frank Walls & Co., is an immense deposit of carbonate, averaging 22 oz. in 
silver, and 50 per cent. in lead. The William Redick, owned by T. O’Brien, 
John McLain and D. Dogherty, has struck carbonate at a depth of 50 feet. The 
deposit is one of the largest in the district, and although only the top ore has 
been assayed, it averages 76 oz. in silver, and 66 per cent. in lead per ton. 
The owners will commence shipping ore to the works this week. 

The fine lode owned by T. O’Brien, D. Dogherty, J. Drennan and A. Milner 
is only just struck, and the ore will run high, judging from present indications. 
The Bulldozer, owned by Frank Bradshaw & Co., has also just struck, and 
runs 65 oz. in silver per ton. The extension of the Wonder, owned by Woods 
& Co., shows six feet of mineral. The Best Friend, owned by Lee, Doyle & 
Cn., has run as high as 4,008 oz. silver per ton, and is, I believe, a true fissure 
vein. The Columbus, owned by Kauffmann & Reschie, has ore running 220 
oz. in silver per ton, and shows a crevice 2 feet wide between walls. There are 
several othezs discovered within the last few days that I have made no assays 
from as yet. 

The smelting works will start up for the spring in a few days. Speaking of 
this, I must mention a communication that I regretted very much to see in 
your issue of January 27th, headed ‘‘A smeiter wanted.” It may be an un- 
doubted fact that the immense quantities of ore that our district will yield this 
season will give plenty of work to more than one smelter, but the commupi- 
cation in question was evidently written with the intention of casting a slur 
on the Malta Smelting Works and their gentlemanly and efficient maneger, 
Emile Leoscher, Esq., simply because the owners of the Dana, having bad a 
slight misunderstanding with the Malta Works, choose to send their ore out of 
the county. Other works may in time be wanted to supply a market for our 
rapidly increasing quantities of ore, but such a want will not result from any 
fault in the management of the works we already have. To show you the lib- 
gal dealing of he, Matis, Smolin Company 1 enclose you et schedule | ghee maitre have to be taken ino gensideration in determining the meiod 
ule. I can safely say that at the present time, when none of the old mines | °f Working any particular deposit. There are a few general rules to be kept in 
have yet started work for the spring, there are ten thousand tons of ore in | VieW. throughout the exploitation. 1. One of the objects to be Temembered in 
sight reste por "aR iA eA ae aap ecg 

ike lode, ow b ; ee : a ; : 
ine G yoo A oceans team Mate ag nga bs be borne in mind that water makes its way through mining ground at very dif- 
depth of 250 feet, and expose an immense body of ore ; in fact, I can now see | ferent rates, according to the nature of the ground a Th, have to 
that Lake County will, as I have always predicted, rapidly take front rank in the | tive almost into a place before you po apt 4 th an * dl 7 ao - 
mining districts of the State. Our mining facilities as to wood, water, easy | Which you should dispose the works witl lant th b i great aL els as to 
access by good roads, etc., are unsurpassed. The ground sluicers are in high make the carriage and transport of mineral and t 7 fieie ih saab: - 3. At- 
spirits, as the supply of water will be more than usually plentiful, and I tention to ventilation, not to work in the face of deficient ventilation ; and this 
expect that each sucieeding letter it will be my pleasure to write to you dur- | '§ not only for the safety and health of the men, but also because it effects a 
ing the coming season will be a record of our increasing prosperity. saving of time (that is, not having to wait a long time for the gunpowder smoke, 

Oro Crry, Col., March 19, 1877. M.H etc., to clear away), and because in a bad ventilation men cannot exert their 
i ; * “| full powers. 4. Always to keep ontein yeaa “ the hetvacd in a a of ad- 

True Fissure VEIN oF LicniTe! —The Ione News says the Ione Coa vancement, making preparations for this ultimate exploitation, and this is a 
anus are busy opening a new shaft, boring and testing the extent of ne _ ary vital and most essential point in respect to lode working. 5. The disposition 
and erecting machinery. The sample of 100 tons proved of excellent quality. The | Of the men in the most efficient way throughout the mine, disposition of the 
Central Pacific RR. Co. are now having several of their locomotives p:epared spe- working places so that the greatest number of men may be brought to bear with 
cially for the consumption of it in the future, and the many predictions of extensive | advantage, and yet that they be not overcrowded ; this depends on the special 
business at these mines are on the verge of being verified. It is the hope of the Com- | character of the vein to a great extent. 6. The question of extracting the total 
pany within a short time to ship from there daily a thousand tons of coal. If this | useful mineral without waste, or danger to the men or themine. 7. There are 
coal turns out to be of as good quality as reported, and can be laid down in San Fran- | certain cases where the surface of the ground has to be looked to, and to be 


en ants £5 — am, tess Ene Eee ee ee considered as to the effect likely to be produced by the underground workings 


making an examination of the coal mine in Taylor or Cotate mountain, about three | —é-J-» When passing under the sea, or under cottages, gardens, roads, ete. 

miles from the town. He reports an excellent prospect. The vein measures nineteen| The general plan of laying out these operations in collieries and open work 
inches, with well defined walls. He pronounces it a true fissure vein of coal. Dr, | We have seen consists in dividing the ground into a series of steps, what the 
Henry advises the Company to follow the vein «ne hundred feet further, and then | metallic miners call stoping, and this will take place with more or less regular- 
start a level and cross-cut. He thinks the vein will widen to three, or perhaps four , ity according to the nature of the ground. In some cases the men climb up 
feet, and the vein would then be of great value. The quality of the coal, he says, | to their work by the aid of a chain, or up steps cut in the sides, on to the stage 
is not equaled on the coast, — om the Wellington mine in Vancouver. It is a| on which they work. The method applied in metalliferous mines up to the 


ee ee tees it eae aatide wee The a end of the last century, and still to be seen in a great many mines, is that 


t this is a statement of the facts about the mine just as they exist. (Surpris. | Known as underhand stoping (German, Stossen-bau). The floor of the level is 
ing facts! Just think of-a “true fissure vein” of lignite! !Ep, E, eM. J.) ia seplaced by timbers, and then a succession of stopes, or steps, is worked, each 
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6 or 7 feet high, and 3 or 4 fathoms between the stopes. The stopes might 
also be commenced from the shaft, standing on transverse timbering. Some 
means has to be provided for disposing of the attle, and a number of boards, 
therefore, put in (stulls, or buntings—Germaa, Burne), and on these the rub- 
bish will be thrown, so that as the working advances forward and in depth 
these stages have to be continued and multiplied. There will obviously be a 
difficulty of getting the mineral up to the level if we adopt the usual mode, so 
that spaces are left from time to time, and windlasses are put in over a small 
shaft for hoisting the material, and the method entails a great deal of under 
ground manual labor in winding windlasses. This miserable system of min- 
ing may still be seen in some old mines, working from hand io mouth. But 
in the German mines in the last century, and introduce i into this country at 
the end of the century, was brought out the method of overhand stoping, or 
Firsten-bau. ‘The usual plan is commencing from a shaft or a winze to take 
away a stope about 6 feet in height, replacing the natural roof of the level by 
timbers. he attle is thrown behind, and forms an inclined plane, on which 
you can mount up to the upper workings. The level below subserves the pur- 
pose of a hauling level ; the ore is got rid of by fitting a little shaft up with 
dry stone or rough timber, through which the stuff can be dropped into the 
level below. In many cases, where they are not very particular about keeping 
their levels open, they let it accumulate below ; but this is a clumsy way, the 
material should be removed to the plat, or else a trapdoor should be placed at 
the bottom of the small shaft so that the mineral might accumulate in that un- 
til it was allo ved to fall out into the wagons underneath. On comparing the 


two methods you see, first, the one must be extremely economical as regards | 


woodwork when compared with the other; then, a lurge amount of wages is 


saved by doing away with the windlass work ; and, in the third place, there is | 
the question whether a man cannot get a much larger quantity where the | 


ground is hanging—in most mineral veins he can. There are certain instances 
in which the metho. of underhand stoping will still have to be employed. 
Take the case, for instance, of ground in which you have cross joints, fissures 
in different directions, in the overhand method the man would be working in 
a dreadful trap. Again, if you have very heavy ground, and have to use the 
double-handed hammers, the underhand method may be found preferable. 
Lastly, where you have very valuable minerals, either as principal or second- 
ary products, if the rock falls on to a mass of attle, as in the overhand stope, 
a great deal of mineral may be lost, while in the other method it will fall on 
to a floor, which can be cleaned, and spread with boards, or even cloths. Al- 
though underhand stoping may have to be employed in certain special cases, 
yet in the majority of our mines, all through the German mines, and in other 
countries, overhand stoping is followed. ‘There are some districts where it is 
difficult to get the men to change from one system to another ; among these is 
the south of Spain. In this district are a number of lead mines, working 
thoroughly well by a system of underhand stoping : two sets of stopes incline 
towards a central part ; and there is one advantage here —that the working is 
not begun till the preparatory work is complete, and then the ore is thrown 
down a small central shaft into the level below. 





NOTES. 


3; HO tRE.—-The Loadon Times of the 29th inst. announces 
yy Exaxisy Coat Farture.—-Tae Load the ast. anno 
oe Greener, a coal merchant of Darlington, hasfailed. His liabilities are 


reported at £200,000. . F ; 
7 -vAD\ CENTRAL RatLroap —The running of trains on this road has been resumed 
ft = a stoppage of several months. Tae road, wh'ch is 18 miles long, extends from 
= eed Nev , to Bullionville, and is chiefly used for carryiig ore from the Pioche 


ines to the mills. ; 
amas eta InoN Works are constructing a mining plant for the oe ion 
Iron Company of the Lake Superior District. The plant will include two p nner ~ 
rines, an air compressor and six drams, ere a feet six inches in diameter, a 
to be placed in a new stone building with sla ‘2 roof. 

SEATTLE AND WaLLA WaLiA RatLroap.—This road is now completed from the town 

‘Sen tle, Washington Territory, southward to the Renton coal mine, about 15 miles, 
. i Stas formally opaneifor traffic. The shipments of coal from the Renton 
ond Talbot mines are now to pass over th? road to Seattle as their shipping point. 


Scorta.—-A Halifax company is wcrking copper mines at Waugh’s 
ee den wal at River John. Keseds about ten or twelve tons of ore has 
voy e t > Wentworth station, thence by rail to Halifax and by steamer to England. 
a put up in kerosene casks, each one weighing when full nearly 1200 pouuds. 
sale ifax Chronicle. 
Solar inpusTRY, extracting tannin from sweet fern, has been started in Hancock 
Maine. From a ton of sweet fern it is 8 id that a barrel of extract tannin is 
seine wrth $22, and also a barrel of second quality worth $7.50 per barrel. From 
i ier one cord will make one barrel worth $20, while from the hemluck bark one 
cord will make a barrel of first-class extract worth $20. teh 
THE FRANKLINITE ORE Surr.—In the United States Circuit Court at Trenton, on 
Tuesday, an interlocutory decree was entered in the case of Moses Taylor against 
he N ,w Jersey Zinc Company, in favor of thecomplainaut. This decree perpetually 
join the defendants trom the use of franklinite and magnetic ores to be found in 
Mine Hill Sussex county, and appoints L. D. Olyphant master to take account of 
4 ’ ’ 


; has been used. 
— aos on LAKE Suprertor InN OrnE.—A recent letter a ene, Se : 
prominent vessel mau in Milwaukee states that $1.40 per - has been freely o a 
on iron ore from Marquette to Cleveland, without finding takers, as carriers 7 ici- 
pate a low stage ol water in the Sault Canal and river the ae, season, al a 
loath tu contract at a barely remuoerative rate with the prospect o a ~— 8 
on capacity from the cause mentioaed. ‘Tae amount of ore to be carried from e 


Superior during the coming season is estimated at upwards of 1,000,000 tons. 
5S . . . . 
B3uLLIOoN Propucr.—The following is the production and ship- 


TpaH FEBRUARY 
Re iengt the Utah mines for the month of February : 

Production. | Shipment. 
Lead and silver ore......- 20.329 955 lbs- Silver MG cence nakewee 2,598,923 Ibs. 
Silver ore ..... wean -ee. 5,042,970 - er OE iswkenses tere ~~ S 
Cc e sos Jmenabs * Salt.............200. eee J 
eee Shipment. Silver bullion <=cbesbiewes $96,332 76 
Base bullion............-- 4,065.990 lbs. | Gold bullion —.......... 22,500 00 


In all the mining camps business is lively, and several important sales have been 
made in Bingham.—Mining Review. va a 
Se Nowy : : (NEw York xW .—The employment 0: 
LOYMENT oF Convicts In Troy (NEw York) Tron Works 
aoa labor has been forced upon the iron manufacturers of Troy and Albany, and 
150 of the Sing Sing convicts are at work on w five years contract. The Ohio 
rison authorities have been requested to accept a similar contract by a large Albany 
fem and if they should accept, the strikers, several thousand strong, who re- 
». - 


- fused to work at reduced wages, will find themselves in a pitiable condition. The com- 


i im justification for their act because two of their new men have been shot 
fa the ane, and their business has been interfered with by order of the Union to 
which the strikers belong. The employment of convicts will be resisted by the strike 


ers, with an attempt to secure legislation forbidding it. This is the busy tims with 
the manufacturers, and but little sympathy is felt for the strikers. 
| . Derecrina Leaks In Tuyeres.—In a letter suggested by a recent discussion on 
| “Spray Tuyeres,” in which the difficulty of telling when they are leaking is urged 
| against coil tuyeres, Messrs. Atkins Brothers, of Poitaville, Pennsylvania, sav: ‘‘ We 
, have had a plan in use several years, which we have never known to fail, and it may 
| be of interest to some of your readers. When the blast is off we take a rod of smail 
round iron which will reach to the nuse of the ys and run it in tke plug hole. 
| If the tuyere is leaking the rod will always show damp, even when the coil is leaking 
on the outside. This plan is very little trouble, and we have always found it sure ” 


ExrTractinG Zinc From Ores —(J. H. Johnson —Dated July 11, 1876).—The principal 
object is to save fuel and labor by making the process of reduction continuous, and 
dispensing with muffles, thus generating and using heat where required instead of 
passing it through walls of clay. ‘The process consists of, first, the reduction of the 
| metal in the form of a gas. Secondly, the protection of metallic vapor from re-oxida- 
tion. Thirdly, the condensation of metallic vapor to a liquid form. Fourthly, the 
removal of the residue of the ore and ashes of the fuel. ‘These operations are de- 
scribed as also a condenser and furnace specially designed to carry out these oper- 
ations.— The Engineer. 


ForMATIon or MinERALs.—Hartley has made further examinations of the liquids 
contained in mineral cavities. He finds that the liquid carbon dioxide present varies 
considerably—from 27°27° to 33°7° C.—in its critical point in different mineral speci- 
mens, often varying in different cavities in the same mineral specimen. The pres- 
ence of this substance in sapphire and topaz leads him to the supposition that these 
minerals may have been formed by the action of aluminium fluoride or chloride upon 
calcium carbonate at high pressures, producing alumina and carbon divxide. Where 
water is also present in the cavity it would seem that the reaction had taken place 
in presence of moisture. As to the diamond, the author thinks that this mineral is 
the result of the action of reducing agents upon very highly compressed carbon diox- 
ide at temperatures above its critical poiot—a condition of things which suggests a 
new di: ection tor speculation and experiment.—Harper’s Magazine. 


At a recent meeting of the Dresdner Gewerbeverein a communication was read by 
Mr. Hermann, engineer for the Siemens‘Glass Factory, in which’ he explained that their 
celebrated bard glass was formed under hydraulic or other pressure which gave the 
desired hardness independent of any tempering. By means of this process larger 
glass panes can be formed than was possible before. ‘The glass is stronger than the 
tempered glass in the proportion of 5 to 3. The fracture is fibrous, not crystallino 
like the ordinary glass. At an examination instituted by the * Gewerbeverein,” a lead 
bullet weighing 120 grains was dropped upon plates of ordinary and pressed glass, sup- 

orted at the four corners. ‘The ordinary glass was fractured by a fall of the bullet 

rom a height of 300 mi limetres, while the pressed pane fractured at a height of 2 000 
millimeters. A second specimen of the latter was subjected to a fall of 3,000 millime- 
ters without breaking. 


An Important OrpeR AFFECTING THE GERMAN IRON Inpusrry.—London, March 
29.-—A special dispatch from Berlin to the 7imes has the following : ‘By an order of 
the Russian Government all locomotive and rolling stock purchased by Russiin rail- 
ways must henceforth be manufactured in Russia. This is another ers blow to 
German industry. To enable the railways to obtain loco.notives and carriages in 

| Russia the Government will allow the mater als tu be import d duty free, and will 
pay premiums and subsidies to Russian manufacturers. The decree, which will be 
romulzated in a few days seems at present applicable to new compa ies only ; but 
be gradually entended to existing companies, as home manufacturers develop their 
works, and can supply the demand.” 

Zhe Duty on Iron Goods.—Berlin, March 27.-Members of all political parties have 
introduced into the Reichstag a bill reimposing a duty of 91 per ewt. on every de- 
scription of iron goods. 


Furnaces For Makinc Coromates—(J. Mactear—Dated J uly 10, 1876).—1 his relates 
to horizontal circular revolving pan furnaces used for the decomposition of chrome 
ores, and consists in potas for the withdrawal of the charges of material down 
through the center of the furnace bottom. The discharge opening and clusing valve 
consists of cylindrical aperture through the bottom and living. a similar but larger 
opening being also formed in the roof, and of an iron cylinder jacketed with fire-c ay 
hiah. resting on the bottom, closes the discharge aperture. he fire gases are led 
into the furnace space between the revolving bottom and rouf through openings at 
one side by two flues, separated a short distance from each other, stirring apparatus 
being arranged in that part of the furnace space between tne two exit flues. The 
stirring apparatus described consists of an arrangement in which a row of vertical 
spindles in a eee are carricd in a frame, fitved so that it can be lowered or 
raised by the spindles revolving in opposite directions and carrying prongs at their 
lower ends, and the circles described by these intersecting each other in the stirred 
material.— The Engineer. 


Preuistonic Mica Mixtna.—In a paper read before the New York Academy of 
Sciences by A. A. Julien, on prehistoric remains in Western North Carolina. a minute 
delineation was made of an extensive series of ancient excavations extending from 
Mitchell county southward into Georgia. These cuttiags were evidontly executed 
for the purpose of mining for mica and steatite—an industry still actively prosecuted 
in the region. The coarse granite strata containing the mica are divided into soft 
and hard bands, which have inflacnced the character of the mining both in prehis- 
toric and present times. Taeancisnt workings have bee discovered in the soil veins, 
and consist of two classes. In one des) shifts have besa fouid, sometimes con- 
tainin ; tools ; anl these are ascribed to the Spaniards or to still later adventurers. 
The other class consists of open excavations, occasionally connected with small 
tunnels ; and these are pron unced undoubtedly of prehistoric origin. Ashes have 
been discovered in some of the minas, showing che use of fire, a3 iu th2 tunnels of 
Lake Superior mines. From appearances it is judged that vast quuntities of mica 
have been taken out in prehistoric times ; and it is considered that in these mines 
the source has been dis:overed of the mica plates extensively used in tombs of the 
Mound Builders of the Mississippi Valley. 


An E1eut Years Comparison oF Oor Export anp Import TrapEe.—The New 
York Times of the 27th inst. contains the following interesting table, giving a com- 
parison of imports with exports during the past eight years—in one case with specie 
included in both, and in the other with specie deducted from both—the figures g ven 
being.the excess of imports or exports respectively in each year : 








—-—-Specie Included ——-—, ---—Specie Excluded 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports, 

SP cereu ahbe sane ee cae $185 884,145 $164,009,077 
FEO Suhasekokbecnsenees Pie 64,464 806 1,937,241 
Sse pesnadabeuss ose’ Phe 63,190,035 7,716,764 
MR kas scanuneone eeee+ $22,545,047 rae $55,608,696 Ae 
PB son wipe cceirnis eee 118,875,561 194 813,195 
Sasa skseoss case} sees 52,122,956 112,759,011 
SD bkwans inh: sawkawee 2,256,776 57,602,131 

MDa pisherseassneessane 101,589 986 


This table shows an extraordinary change in the trade movement, which, we incline 
to think, is not equaled in commercial history. Thesame authority predicts that the 
excess of the exports of the United States for the fiscal year ending with June next 
will amount to $200,000,000. 


Miners’ WaGts IN THE Wyomine Reaion Pa.—The Scranton Republican says: 
‘*In instance that miners receive very fair pay, we are permitted to give the annexed 
from the January rolls of the Hartford mines: A gang of eighty-seven miners were 
employed eleven days, three-yuarter time, and earned the gross amount of $5,551.90. 
Out of this they paid $1,970 64 for labor, and $936.75 for supplies, leaving as their 
net earnings $2,644.51. ‘This would be $30.39 for each miner, an average of $2.76 for 
each three-quarters of aday. Eleven gangway men earned the gross amount of 
$1,235.48, out of which they paid they paid $556.86 for labor, and $210.95 for supplies, 





Maron 31, 1877.] 


leaving as the net amount $467.67. The amount for each miner was £42.69, and the 
rate for each three-quarters of a day $3.88. These figures cannot be contradicted, 


and the cry of low pay falls to the ground before them.” 


Since the date of this there has been made a reduction of from 12 to 15 per cent., | ing. 
but even that would leave fair wages to the miner if he could secure steady work. It 

is not so much the rate of wages that is too low, but the fact that the men cannot get 
It is the laborer, not the miner, who has to suffer. 
His day’s wages are very much lower ttvan those of the miner—in some cases not over 
$c per day—aad yet he cannot fiad steady employment. —[Ed. E & M. J. 


work more than half the time. 


One of the most curious but insufficiently substantiated inferences drawn by some 
of the geologists who have devoted atteution to the chemical metamorphoses which 
the rocks composing the crust of the earth are subject to, is the conclusion that the | 
p. It is generally assumed that the 
evaporation of the water from the surface of our oceaus, lakes, rivers, etc., is practi- 
cally balanced by the various forms of precipitation, rain, snow, hail, etc., from the 


earth is gradually losing its water, or drying up. 





partly by t 
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that not a particle of water passes beyond the limits of our atmosphere, and that all 
that finds its way into the atmosphere by evaporation sooner or later is returned 
again. Nevertheless, the water supply of our ea.th is slowly but steadily diminish- 
It is not destroyed, but is so modified as to be no longer available for the sus- 
tenance of animal or vegetable life, since it is alsorbed and bound up in the rocks. 
This disappearance of water is to be accounted for partly by mechanical absorption, 

he hydration or binding of water, whicu is generally one of the phenomena 
attending the superficial weathering of the rocks, and partly by the crystallization 
and re-crystaliization of the constituents of many of the rocks, and the extensive 
chemical changes going on at unknown depths within the bowels of the earth, as 
manifested in the phenomena of voleanves. 1 
many ages from the present, the combined result of these several causes of desicca- 
tion must be the complete absorptioa of all the water, and its disappearance from 
the surface of the earth. According to the Polytechnic Keview, the estimate has 
been made that about one-seventeenth of the original quantity of water the earth 
was provided wit has already been bound up in the ‘rocks, or absorbed beyond the 


In the course of time, though, happily, 


clouds, by which it finds its way again to the earth. ‘This is strictly true in the sense ' possible reach of the organisms living upon her surface. 








STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. 


Tris is the only Report published that gives full and accurate 
returns of the production of our Anthracite mines, 


Comparative Statement for the week ending March 2,. 


























1877. 1876. 
Tons of 2,240 Ib. es — 
Week. , Year.* | Week. | Year.* 
Wyoming Region, 
D. and H. Canal Co......| 36,281 425,648, 16.998 289,040 
D. L. and W. RR. Co.. .| 37,165 421,899] 10,100 222,642 
Penn, Coal Co. ....-..| 25,574 17.994 12,529 191,788 
Be, Vi, Rs GOs see-00-] 10,450 | 202,548| 20,879 153,105 
P.and N. ¥. RR Co....| 1,084 10,128 20 3,978 
O. BR. of N.Jd.. 22-20] 12,190 249,384 732 117,475 


SS ee ee 





122,783 | 1,507,201] 61,262]  9g78,023 
Lehigh Region. | 


i 
L. V. BR. CO..ccccscceces 46,538 503,734] 54,414 299,014 














CG, BE, OFM. Deccacccccs| 22,428 240,597| 6,412 148,450 
D. H, and W. B. RR..... gt 45359 648 8,295 
, ‘ 69,047 748,740 61,474, 455759 
Schuylkill Region. 
P. and R. R. RR. Oo.....| 103,585 | 854,360 27,416 332,781 
Shamokin & Lykens Val., 6,232 79:402' 7,076 47,224 
s F | 109,617 | 933762 342492 | 380,075 
Sullivan Region. | 
Sul. and Erie RR. Co.... 197 2,799 «1,124 13,251 














Total..cccocccecccces| 301,644 | 3,192,502] 138,352 | 1,827,043 
Increase. .cecoceseeees) 1431292 | 1,355,459 aes = 
Decrease ....0e.eeereee -- — _ _ 


* Year beginning January 1st. - 
The above table does not include the amount of coal con- 


sumed and sold at the mines, which is about five per cent. 
of the whole production. 


Receipts of Coal at Boston, for the week ending March 23, and 
years from Jan. 1. 


























1877. 1876. 
Tons of 2,240 lb. ase — | —_—_—_——_ - —— 
Week. | Year. | Week.| Year. 
From 
Alexandria and Goengetewn; _ 1,298 _ 4 162 
Philadelphia.......... ....' 9,130] 60,359) 4,872 38,310 
Baltimore ....0. .seeeeeee+; 1,000) 16,602 966 16,478 
Other places... aeiaeoabel 4,612 39733] 1,070 330540 
Great Britain........ -— 707 _ 1,806 
Nova Scotia.... ...+.. 644 644 — 199 
TOM sccncccccseccoves) 25,436] 219,943) 7,008 94,495 














The decrease of shipments of Cumberland Coal over the Cum- 
berland Branch, and Cumberland and Piedmont Railroads 
amounts to 83,529 tons, as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1876. 


Belvidere Delaware RR, report, for week Week.| Year | Year 
+ ending March 24. 1877. | 18-6, 
Coal for shipment at Coal Port (Trenton): 492! 492! 4,920 
“ se ss South Amboy....; 8,840 117,457; 88,440 
Coal for distribution..... bcicctetteresoe® | 3,339| 379140] 25,624 
Coal for Compaly’s S@.....00.-eeeeeeees 931] 16,580] 12,404 


Perth Amboy business : Tons. 
Received for the week .........seeeeee8 15,435 
Shipped for the week........-.0...e00+ 25,209 
On hand March 24.... .00--++0-cee0e+ 01431945 

The Exports of Coal from Baltimore tor the week ending 

March 23 were..... tons, and since Jan, 1st, 6,623 tons, as 

against 8,636 tons for the corresponding period of 1876. 


The Production of Coke for the week onding March 14. 














Tons of 2000 1b. Week. Year. 

West Penn. RR............ ceccccecoccccee 740 18,456 
Southwest Penn. RB... .......00+eceeeees 13,125 128,772 
Penn. & Westmoreland Region, Penn. RR. 1,322 17,130 
Pittsburgh, Penn. RR.......ccccssceccses 1,883 32,996 
Total.....0 coe coc ccccccccce sees ve +37,070 197+354 


The Production of Bituminous Coal for the week 
ending March 24 was as follows : ‘ 


Tons of 2,000 lb., except ‘yhore otherwise designated. 
Cumberland Region, Md. Week,Tons. Year, Tons, 


Tons Of 2,240 ID......cccccccccccccecccccee 17,334 128,549 
Barclay Region, Pa, 

Barclay RR., tons Of 2240 Ib......ceseeees 55394 87,192 
Broad Top Region, Pa. 

Huntingdon and Broad Top RBR.......... 3,215 32,517 

®East Broad Top.......ccco. secccccccece 1,119 9,455 
Clearfield Region, Pa. 

*Bnow Shoe........-.. ittebesseeenan Oe 11,141 

*Tyrone and Clearfield...............000. 22,000 253,906 
Allegheny Region, Pa. 

*Ponnsylvania BR.......ccccccscecseceses 51327 40,059 
Pittsburgh Region, Pa. 

*West Penn. RB........ccccccccccccecsces 3,038 38,971 

*Southwest Penn. RR........--eceeeesee 8.26 12,713 

*Penn. & Westmoreland gas coal, Pa. RR, 12,653 175.197 

*Pennsylvania RR............eeeeeseeeeee 71392 771405 


*For the week ending March 14. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, Frrpay EvEntnG, March 30, 1877. 


Anthracite. 

On Wednesday the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company sold at auction 100,000 tons of Scrau- 
ton coal. The following were the quantities of the sey- 
eral sizes sold, and the average prices received, com- 
parison being made with the prices received by this 
company at its sale in February : 


Tons. March 28. Feb. 28. 
Steamer.......6.. 7,000 $2 75 $2 8244 
Lo errr 28,000 272 277% 
Re 6s)sy a0 eesss 35,000 2 824% 292% 
stove saccle panies 35,000 3 22 3 49%4 
Chestaut......... . 15,000 2 81 3 18 
100,000 


These figures show a decline at the last sale, as com- 
pared with the previous one, as follows: On steamer, 
7e.; grate, 5c.; egg, roc. ; stove, 28c. ; and chestnut, 
37c. Although this sale indicates about the true posi- 
tion of the market, yet there are those who think, and 
not perhaps without some shadow of cause, that there 
was a little artificial stimulus applied to secure even 
these at this sale. It is evident, however, that the sale 
was intended to meet the market, and if bolstering were 
done, it was only after prices had passed the worst ex- 
pectations. 

Owing to the vast amount of speculation that has 
lately taken place in the coal-carrying companies’ 
stocks, the meeting of the presidents, which took place 
at the office of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company 
yesterday afternoon, was largely discussed and looked 
to with much interest. The meeting lasted an hour 
| and a half; all the companies excepting the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad were properly represented, and it is said 
that the proceedings were quite harmonious; from 
which, some take hope that a new combination will be 
formed. Let us see what was done. After considerable 
discussion, Judge Packer expressed himself willing to 
become a party to some plan by which the present un- 
satisfactory condition of the coal trade might be im- 
proved, provided the plan embraced no illegal procced- 
ings. It was resolved, that in the present depressed 
condition of the industries of the country the coal com- 
panies have no disposition to advance prices beyond a 
sum sufficient to pay reasonable costs and expenses. 
Messrs. F. B. Gowen, Robt. H. Sayre, and Thos. Dick- 
son were appointed a committee to prepare a plan to 
improve the trade generally, and to advance prices at 
t'de-water at least soc. per ton, and to report at a mect- 
ing to be held next Wednesday. 

That there should have been difficulty in getting any 
gentleman connected with the coal business to promptly 
approve of this general proposition for the good of the 
trade, could scarcely have been expected. It is well 
known that the gentlemen of this committee entirely 
disagree upon the theory of how a coal combination 
should be condacted, and owing to the diversity of in- 
terests this is not strange. From this cause, if the 
committee should agree upon a plan, it wii! still be but 
a general one, leaving the most knotty questions for 
further consideration, What has been done thus far 
amounts to nothing practically, and that before another 
combination can be formed, the deep rooted distrust 
which exists among some of the members must be over- 
come, and the strong prejudices resulting from a sad 
experience must be removed. It took more than two 
months for the committee to determine upon the pro- 
gramme which governed the combination of 1876, and 
it was accepted in a very incomplete form, us though 
they had given up in despair of being able to arrive at 
a satisfactory understanding. [n all other important 
contracts that these gentlemen might make, a satisfac- 
tory guarantee or penalty incase of non-fulfillment, 
would be required; and it is just as essential in this 
case ; but, it is well understood by all that the penalty 


RS 











cannot here be legally enforced. There was a penalty 
specified in the last combination, and if it could have 
been enforced, would have held the organization to- 
gether to the end of the season. After this will come 
up the question of the proportions each shall ship. 
The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company will certainly 
claim a larger percentage than was given it last vear. 
Furthermore, Judge Packer objects to doing anything 
illegal. He has all along contended that be has no 
right as a common carrier to refuse tonnage to those 
who ask it. To obviate this, it is proposed to make 
each of the individual operators on his line a party 
to the combination, each agreeing to submit to a cur- 
tailment of production to be determined by a represen- 
tive of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. But 
should any one operator, unmindful of his promise, de- 
mand transportation for more than his quota, would not 
Judge Packer be obliged to furnish 1t ? 

History in general and the history of the coal trade 
in particular do not justify the belief that sach an ar- 
rangement could be other than very short-lived, and we 
see no special features in this case to interfere with the 
proverbial repetition of history. 

WHAT HAVE THE COMPANIES TO GAIN BY COMBINATION ? 

Under combination the Reading Company exhausted 
its resources and credit, and the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Company is shown to have lost about 7oe. per ton 
on all the coal it mined ; yet these companies ae gravely 
asked to join another combination to secure a repetition 
of these blessings, and stranger yet, have actually taken 
part in discussing plans for its establishment. Since the 
failure of the combination the Reading has steadily pur- 
sued the policy, the only correct policy, of increasing its 
business, even though that has to be done at a temoo- 
rary sacrifice of profit, an 1it seems now to b2 approach- 
ing a satisfactory condition. 

The Lehigh Valley Company —which owns few mines 
and looks chiefly to transportation for its profits—with 
its superior coals and comparative nearness to market, 
ean certainly hold its own ia an open competition, and 
has therefore all to lose and nothing to gain by re- 
stricting tonnage. 

The Lebigh and Wilkes-Barre Company can doubt- 
less make a much better showing under the policy of 
unrestricted business than it did under combination, and 
indeed the fact that the President, Mr Parish, has taken 
a contract tomine and deliver the c9al in the railroad 
cars at the breakers at $1.22 per ton (not $1.25 as at 
first reported) siiows that tiis company, even at pre- 
sent prices, would do better than it did under the 
high prices of the late lamented combination, when its 
loss is stated to have been 7oe. per ton. 

The Lackawanna companies, on the other hand, being 
less favorably situated as regards tide-water freights, 
and having some other points of disadvantage, would 
doubtless be temporarily benefitted by the higher prices 
which would be the object of restricted production. 

At least these companies profitted most by the last 
Combination, while the Pennsylvania Coal Company with 
no desire to greatly increase its business, and with its pro- 
portion under the programme much nearer its productive 
capacity than that of some of the other companies, would 
doubtless be largely benefitted by such an agreement— 
in fact, it alone would probably find a permanent benefit 
in such an arrangement, for we take it as almost an ax- 
iom that any artificial regulation of the trade for the 
maintenance of high prices, would, by reducing con- 
sumption and diverting trade, be ultimately injurious to 
all the companies. 

It is very evident that the chief object sought by those 
so desirous of combination is to restrict the Reading, 
the Wi'kes-Barre, and the Lehigh Valley companies, the 
former of which is making very strenuous and guccess- 
ful efforts to open markets and increase business, while 
the financial status of the Wilkes-Barre makes it a most 
formidable rival. 


How little faith those who took part ia the meeting 
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have in the realization of their combination scheme is 
apparent from the fullowing facts: Immediately after 
the meetiog, the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company re- 
duced its prices from 5. to 25¢ per ton, quoting now as 


& Ohio Railroad Companies. It is hardly necessary to 
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New York and Philadelphia, 
Wholesale Prices of Anthracite Coal f.e.b. at the 
fined to Provincial and Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Com- | Tide Water Shipping Ports per ton of 22401b. 


state that the business would be almost entirely con- 
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panies coals on these terms, were it not for the interests 

























; : 3 
Py is 
follows : of inflnential holders of gas stocks in some of the gas é 2 é $ 8 
; : 2) <2 
Furnace lump ..... $2 90| Egg......-...-- .++ $2 95 | coal miues. 8 3 | £'8 +s a 
Steamer eee . 2 go | ee e-coe 335 ons : Yo. 7 i a a sa a 5S 
chee Ohebenee 2 Chestett ...<0. s0. 3 25 Cireular No. ; % ; 
one. z ” Purmapetpuia & Reapinc RR. Co., | oe a Se . ae | 
It, however, fixed the freight charge from Rondout to PHILADELPHIA, March 21, 1877. { Rocke cel Gono pigole gle onis exis as. leas 
this city making it soc. instead of 4oc. at Weehawken. . oline ws = - a —— Wilkesbarre at Port Johnston. 3 co 3 00 3 0013 103 65 3 25 
. si le lars y he ced its | Crawbacks on Coal sold under contract and shippe mn | Plymouth,R. A.....,..-.---.2 -jsees 26.|3 003 10375 3 35 
The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company has reduce Port Richmond or via the Schuylkill Canal will be ob- | Susque: Coal Co., (S.H. Brown & r 
freight rate from Penn Have. to Amboy, from $1.26 to served : F DE BRINOT oninnc0ecceecc. 2 80\2 802 802 953 50 3 20 
$x per ton, which figure includes shipping charges. For Registered Contracts under Circulars Nos, 6 & 8. Kingston at Hoboken............2 85/2 85 2 90.3 003 60 3 25 
. pe ’ 2 % : x 7 ° . ‘ ish th de Pittston at Newburgh : | 
Why this haste to reduce prices and freights if we are 1. The shippers must in all cases furnish the under. a eee . at ee f 
ee ne es ee 1 tes all round? | Signed with the original contract or agreement upon ao ee 91S Seen eee one Pp i335 
on the eve of conbination and higher rates all round? | Vhind the coal is to be shipped, which will be returned » Coal Co.... 2.006 eceeee 13 10 3 103 103 203 3 25 


There is another view of these repeated efforts to make 
the public believe in the organization of a new combina- 
tion to which we regret having to refer. 

It is a public secret that the officers of some of the 
companies are speculating largely in coal stocks, and 
use is discretely made of every meeting and proposition 
for or against combination, to affect the value of stocks. 
Even the brokers are beginning to object to playing at 
this game with gentlemen whose positions are equiva- 
ent to the use of loaded dice. 

The production during the week ending March 24 was 
301,644 tons; the corresponding week of 1876, 158,352 
tons ; and the week ending March 17, 292,663 tons. The 
total production from January 1 to March 24 was 3.192,- 
502 tons, a8 against 1,827,043 tons for the corresponding 
period of last year, showing an increase on this year’s 
business of 1.365 459 tons. It will be observed, however, 
that of this increase 521,579 tons has been secured by 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company, which 
has made shipments this year 160 per cent. in excess of 
the like period of 1876 

Bituminous. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company has issued 
the following circular, which took effect March 26, 

Rates of coal tariff, per ton of 2,000 Ib., for transporta- 
tion of semi-bituminous coal in car-loads : 


mberland to Baltimore City stations, viz.: 
oat Point, Camden and Mount Clare........ $1 87 
From Cumberland to Locust Point shipping 
wharves ......- weeeee shee ee 
From Piedmont to Baltimore City stations, viz.: 3 
Locust Point, Camden and Mount Clare........ 2 15 
From Piedmont to Locust Point wharves... .. 


From Newburg to Baltimore City stations, viz.: 


ES 




































, Lehigh Coals. 
(properly endorsed and numbered) if required, and a & 


Old Company at Port Johnston S 25,3 253 65 

copy thereof preserved ‘n this office. These contracts | ojq Ganson Room Run “ : ai a : os : 63 : = 
must either be signed by the parties thereto, in person, | Sugar Loaf, Hobok.& Amb.‘ 3-75 25:3 25:3 65 3 25 
or, if otherwise signed, the authority for such signature } Lehigh Coal Exchange “ 13°75). 25!3 2313 75 (3 50 
must accompany the contract. Honey Brook Lehigh ......... 3 75. 25.3253 65 3 25 

2. The shipper must sign a certificate, to be endorsed ee ee 3 75). 25/3 25365 |3 25 
: = > ® 7 j : LO 5 ease a »K eee S|. 15 I ° 30 
in writing upon the contract, that he has no interest Cross Coock ot Riisabothport... : 2 , : ; = ; : : : 





whatever in the coal so sold beyond the - named in 
the contract, that the coal is not to be sold by the con- 
tractor for or on his account, and that no commission 


Schuylkill Coals at Port 
Richmond,Philadelphia. 








: . : : Schuylkill white ash........... 52 75.2 60'2 65'3 25 5 
or other pecuniary consideration whatever is to be re- Schuylkill red ash............. : : ries ad : 73 } s ; 7s 
ceived by him, or on his account, from the conteactor, | Lorberry ................. 2, |. | 3 Gols Gols bo | a0 
vendee, or consignee, other than the said contract price. | Lykens Valley...... ooccosfeceed-ooe/4 1514 1514 15 13 30 














3. The master of the vessel must sign a bill of lading 
for each cargo shipped from Port Richmond, in the book 
kept by the ate: pete of this company at that place. 

4. The shipper will present his bill for drawbacks to 
the comptroller of this company’on each Tuesday, made 
out on blanks to be furnished by this company, and if 
found correct they will be paidon the following Tuesday. 

5. The following certificate must be endorsed upon 
each bill: ** We hereby certify that the above shipments 
of coal have been received by the consignees named 
above, for their own use; that we have no interest what- 
ever in the said coal other than the contract prices, and 
that the prices given above are the contract prices at 
which the same was sold, and that neither directly nor 
indirectly have we received, nor will we receive, any 
greater price or other compensa'ion for the said coal 
than above named.” This certificate takes the place of 
the bills of lading heretofore required. 


+ Boats towed by the D. & H. C. Co. at its expense to and 
from New York harbor. 
Per ton. 
Freight from Hoboken and Weehawken to New York..... 35c. 
™ “«  Elizabethport & Port Johnston to N. Y..... 35C. 
os ** South Amboy to New York. .............. + + 35C. 
Freight by the boats of the companies from Hoboken, Ron- 
dout, Port Johnston, Weehawken, South Amboy and Perth Am- 
boy to New York City and vicinity soc 
Pittston coal at New York or Brooklyn delivered by Penn. 
Coal Co.’s boat3 6oc. per ton additional. 
Lackawanna coal delivered to carts in New York or Brook- 
lyn, socents per ton additional. 





Wholesale Prices of Bituminous Coal. 
Manufacturing and Steam Coals. 
AttheShip- Alongside 


Per ton of 2240 lb. ping Ports. in NewYork. 
OCumberiand, at Georgetown and Alex- 


SE cbnccnene: wee eocccccccccce? 25D. oc 4 65 
For General Shipments under Circulars Nos. 5 and 7. rT. a Pe od 65@3 70 5 00 
1. The shipper will present his bill for drawbacks to REE aS. Sao ee eeoese ined 


Pennsylvania Semi-Bituminous Coals 
At the mines, per 2,000 lb., g0c.a$x f.0.b, at Greenwich, Phila., 
for Eastern and foreign shipments, per 2240 lb. $3 25@3 35 for 
Sound ports, 3 50@3 65, f.o.b.,at South Amboy, N. J., per 2,240 
Ib., $4 10@4 75. Discharged, in New York, per 2,240 lb., $5 00 
@5 15. 


the comptroller of this company on each Tuesday, made 
out on b!anks to be furnished by this company, upon 
which blanks the prices at which each cargo was sold 
must be clearly stated. If found correct the bills will be 
paid on the following Tuesday. 

2. The following certificate must be endorsed upon 


Foreign Gas Coals, 
each bill: ‘We hereby certify tuat the above shipments 


Sterling. Am. cur cy, 












ee ; Newcastle, at Newcastle-on-Tyne..... - 9/6@11/ 6 50@ 7 00 
of coal have been received by the consignees, and that 1H i s “7 

Locust Point, Camden ne Sennen Clare eee e eee s = we have no interest whatever in the said eval, other ae eee - ee ~ iB = 
From Newburg to owed oo * Balti nes @ Gite 3 °2 | than the prices given above, and that the prices above “ Gas Cannel “ oe 28/ 13@14 
From Fairmont and Clarks! yurg to e and M Al , given are the correct prices at which said coal was sold, | Scotch Gas Cannel, at Glasgow, nominal, 25/ 7 50 

stations, viz.: Locust Point, Camden and Moun ,, | and that neither directly nor indirectly have we received, Gold. 

Se ee Revelines ees horses s 4 32] nor will we receive, any greater price or other c »mpen- | Block House, at Cow Bay, N.S.......... I 75 475 
From anneet © cone oS _ — ee ca ote? 3¢ | Sation for the said coal than that above named.” tne a one — “ _ se 425 

elivery, & vate yards, switches bi : : i ; aeeceheanesubss 15 2 
to aaa per io will be added to the station lf the coal is suld to b2 delivered at any of the places Lingan, at Lingan Bay....... caienehie ; 1 7s ae 
— 3 — se the Hudson River or on Long island | Sydney, International and Reserve 
rate. . . : : Sound, the following are the maximum amounts that can| mines, at Sydney..................00 2 00 
very tO B roads in Baltimo . B are: , : : ; 5 5° 

For —— Pernt whys wd 50 — — be deducted from the price at which the coal is sold be- | Pictou, Albion & Vale mines, at Pictou. —2_ as $75 
trans the B Itimore and Ohio station rate. fore the division is made to ascertain the price regulat- Retail Prices in New York. 
added to the Ba aint Branch. ow ing the charges for freight and tolls. Anthracite, 

For all ey on the Locust Poiut Branch, west of Ree fe . Per 2000 Ib. Grate and Egg. Stove. Chestnut 
Dobbin & Warfield’s shipping wharf, $2 per car will be ON THE BUDSON RIVER. Pittston coal, in yard...... lesecene ae $4 20 $3 — 
added to the station rate. _ “ oi ‘ Cts. per ton.) ; __ Cts. per ton. | Lackawanna coal, in yard.......... 3 50 4 00 392 

To Washing'on.--From Cumberland, Piedmont, New- | Manhattanville....... 7 | Verplanck’s Point.... 15 Wilkes-Barre, delivered........... + 500 5 30 4 60 
burg, Fairmont and Clarksburg, the rate to Washington | Spuyten Duyyel...... 8 | Peekskill............. 95 Lehigh & Locust Mountain, del’d.. 5 so 5 50 5 00 
will .. the same as from these points to Camden station, | Youkers.............. 8 WORE POIRE.ccccscees 26 Schuylkill Red Ash, del’d.......... 5 25 5 50 475 
Baltimore Hastings.......,....+. 10 Cold Spring......... » 16 The Cost of delivery for Pittston and Lackawanna coal 

War Ra’es.—No distance, however short, to or from Piermont. .......++.-. II | Newburgh............ 16 ranges from 4c cts, to $1 10 per ton, according to distance 

ay a Dobbs’ Ferry........ Sh Poughkeepsie......... 17 from the yard. 
any point, shall pay less than five dollars percarload. | xvas! 14 RGMMENES achscisxesss 17 Bituminous. 

om Cumberland and . e Hastwar . or West- Tarrytown...... 02... 34 Catskill(min.s4op. b’t) 22 Liverpool House Orrel, delivered, per ton of 2000 1b....$18 00 
wari’ Hos dtanses beeen got sco mice 2¢| Grferaadig =~ Ruan | Utaepnttiome tanga ne RS 

r mile. 4 I Y ee | BRUM hep ueks tenis 17 merican ‘ ‘ see 
canis per ton per mile ; for nn miles, 1% | Haverstraw........... 15 DT conscevesksasnbens 24 Cannelton Block, or splint, « “ S ~ieeee + “4 
cents per ton per mile until it reaches the Baltimore ON LONG ISLAND SOUND. American Orrel ” ’ hd eee II@14 
pr son which it will not exceed to any point, pro- Oo es t - Red Bank Cannel “ “ “ seco 50 60 
vided that not less than $1.37 per ton — e charged net bane “dh 210 ons pe) 3 Comberland - = cece ee 

- ae ver fifty miles, nor less than the Balti- er boat. Cts. per ton. ee aa 
for any distance over ee 8, ‘ . il Balti RE sis ucveg vee ee $16 South Norwalk... tt 20 Baltimore, Md. March 27 1877. 
ore station rate for any distance over 100 miles. ; : . a “7s 
m : anita Mott Haven.......... 16 Bridgeport. ......... 7 Specially Reported by Messrs. E. STaABLER & Uo, 
From Newburg, Clarksburg and Fairmont or other Port Morti s 6 «Ae tae ANTHRACITE 
t * Main Stem or N. W. Va. Ruad. 21~ | Port Morris.......... a New Haven....... esos 87 TE. 
way points on the Main > 2/2 | West Farms, mouth of Derby (gs50 per boat ; Wholesale or Trade Prices per 2240 Ib. 
cents per ton per mile westward, and eastward as far as 1 SR 25 BEOD. oceveescucnse OP Wilkes-Barre ** Boston’? Vein, and Plymouth White Ash. 
Piedmont, then add the rates from Piedmont east until | West Farms.......... 35 Southport.. . 25 In cars at depot. ! In cars at depot. 
Baltimore station rate from Newburg or Fairmont is | West Chester... 30 WOES. ov0se0sae coe 25 Lump. sre scceseceseceee $3 85 | ESG.......ceeceeeee teee. $4 10 
reached, provided that no car load pays less than $5 | College Point... +. 95 MENTO  sniecsesensaies 25 Steamboat..........0.. 4 10] Stove........ 2... sores» 4 60 
aan distance PRREIRE 20. ccccc0c008 25 Branford. .... ....... 30 BrokeR...ccccocscccccse 4 10) Mut...... eccccccccccoses 4 10 
any cs : : White Stone........ <a New London.......... 32 Shamokin, red or white ash. 
The business from the Cumberland region has steadily | ¢ Chester Town Dock 65 Saybrook ........... 30 EgG..cecccsereccceceres 4 30 | StOVE...0.. secceseeseee- 4 60 
eas ompared with 1876, being (since January | New Rochelle......... 40 Middletown.......... 50 Lykens Valley, red ash, 
decreased a8 © P } a ape a tod of SS 40 eee 3 38 Mag and Bt0V0.......cccocccsercccseseces sessereccecesees 5 35 
1) 83,529 tons less than im the P Dg period Of | \amaroneck ......... 60 Hartford, .... ....... 52 From wharf or yard, wholesale, 50@7sc. additional. 
the last year. Port Chester.......... 60 Stonington............ 38 By retail, all kinds and sizes, per 2240 Ib,..........$6 00@7 50 
: ‘ Greenwick....... pacar OS MEDS. ca hans davéuse 38 BITUMINOUS. 
The Clearfield shipments are not so large as they were Stamford... een e 36 George’s Creek, Cumberland f.0.b. at Locust 


a few weeks ago, but are still greater thana year ago, 
showing an increase since January I, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1876, of over 48 per cent. 
Freight rates being about settled, we may now antici- 
pate learning of some important contracts at an early 
day. 

Gas Coals,—The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany has determined upoa $5.65 per ton for its coal de- 
livered in this city, as compared with $6, the price fixed 
by combination between the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 


POINE. ..-.. sees ereresserceceee rere seeeee sesees 3 75@4 00 
West Virginia Gas f. 0. b. at Locust Point......... 4 50 


Youghiogheny Gas, f. o. b. at Locust Point......... 450 
RWANtON.... cevecccccccccccces tee recccerceesecscee ¢ °° 


Boston, Mass. March 24, 1877. 

Coal continues to rule low, but a trifle better feeling 
has been manifested since the auction sale. This is 
looked — as a Lona fide sale, and the prices are better 
than had been anticipated, considering the a proach of 
summer and the large production at present. Riove-cines 
dragged more than any other kind. The strikes in the 
| Cumberland and Clea:field region have ended, and all 
the others have proved abortive. i 


If any cargo fails to reach its destination from any 
cause whatever, and is reconsigned, such reconsign- 
ment will be considered a new shipment, and the draw- 
backs will be readjusted under rates current at time of 
reconsignment. Davi J. Brown, Sec’y. 


PHILADELPHIA & Reaprna RR. Co., 
PHILADELPHIS, March 24, 1877. t 
Circular No. 10, of March 16, 1877, imposing a penalty 
upon cars not unloaded at Port Richmond on day of de- 
livery, will take effect on and after Monday, April 2, in- 
stead of March 26, as mentioned herein, 






SSE Eneneennnenneal 
—$ $$ 


Mancs 31, 1877.] 


We quote Boston wholesale price as follows : 
Anthracite, broken.4.50@4.75 Cannel, English... 16.00 


do  egg.....4.50@4.751 Do. Buckeye.. 10.00 

do stove. ..5.00@5.25iLingan.......... +4-75@5.00 
Cumberland ...... GPG RAOUL ncncesccce 5.50 
Clearfield......... 5.25|Penn.........- cece 6.25 
Westmoreland.... 5.501 Youghiogheny. . .5.00@6.00 
Caledonia........ -4-55@4 751 


—Commercial Bulletin. 
Chicago, Ill. March 27, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. Reno & LiTTLeE. 


Lackawanna Stove.......§8 oo | Erie and Brier Hill...... $6 00 
“ Chestnut.... 8 oo | Wilmington & Ill. 3 50@ 4 25 
‘“s Grate & Egg, 7 50 | Blossburgh...... 70 





Cleveland, O. March 27, 1877. 


Specially reported by Messrs. Lamwsre & BaTES. 
Per ton of 2000 lb. f. 0. b. vessels 




















WHOLESALE, | 
Briar Hill (Church Hill). ..cccccccccsccccscccecvecce 3 50 
“ $6 NO. 2 Grades ..ccccccecccccces @ sceee e eeee3 35@3 40 
Straitsville Lower Vein.......ccccesseeeeesceeecers 2 go 
REDON. VOOT 5ossccceseccnsdeccerescccane ves 2 90 
Massillon ...6-..++- 2 go 
Mineral Ridge (Cambr oe 293 
Tuscarawas Valley.......cscccescccceees C00 06s cocece 2 40 
COMMMBIANR.. 00 cccceccccecccces cccccccsescesceesee 2 40 
Nut coal, various grades. ....cccccscsescccces airvees 2 20@2 50 
S-reenings, ‘“‘ St pace cerccccces se0e sesecees 1 35@1 75 
ROMO OOT GIG CODE 6 6c cicsciccncctocsessccces 3 .75@3 85 
The following are the prices established by the Goal 
Exchange until further notice : 
RETAIL. 
1 to 10 10 tons 
tons. upw’d. 
Brie’ Hill lump. .....ccccccccccccecccese evcceeeo$3 25 $4.00 
-” SF NUE .cccesccccccoccce poe crceccccccccccce 475 3 5° 
Massillon and Mineral Ridge lump...... ° -400 8 37975 
= 4 = 9 BUE...ccccccccee 375 3 5° 


u 
Straitsville Lower Vein, Hocking & Shawnee, l'p. 3 60 = 3, 35 
“ “ “ nut 3 40 315 
Del Carbo lump....eeeeeeeeees eeeeee ceccceceeses 3.75 3 50 
es 6 NUE ccccccrcccccccccevcerccccvccscccccs 3 50 3 25 
Rich Hill lump......... evccccccccccccescecccscce 3 50 3 35 


s¢ NUE. cccccccccccccccccccvcccvcsccecccces 3 25 


Columbiana, lUMP....ccccccccccccccccccccce:cccs 3 25 : 
* NUE... cccccccsrercccce coccce sevces -275 2 
Lacka’a., Wilkesbarre and Pittston egg and grate, 7 00 6 
sid - - BtOVE.....006- 7 50 7 
- " = chestnut......7 25 7 
Lehigh to be $1 25 per ton higher. 
All sales to be strictly cash with order or C. O. D. 


Louisville, Ky. March 27, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. Byane & SPEED. 





WHOLESALE, 
per bushel per bushel 
Pittsburg...... o-64¢6, | Pine Hill.... .. ._ - 
Raymond Oity.......00+.635C. | Kemtucky....secececceeee 70. 
BETAIL. 
per bushel per bushel 


Pittsburgh ..........se.e. r0c. | Peytona Cannel..........18¢. 
Raymond OCity........e.e. 106.| Buckeye “  ..cccccccccces 
Pino Hill.........seccceee 13C. | City-made Coke.....-.... 8. 
Kentucky .......... eeeee gc. | Anth., per ton, $10 oo to 10 50 
Screened Pittsburgh per load.......... eecccccccessccce- $3 50 
Screened HayMond City. ..cccccccccccscccccccccccccccs 2 50 
Pine Hill (Rentucky).....0. scccccccccccccccccsccccccccs 2 25 
CRORE... 20006 Ceccccsccesccscces 
Yty-made Coke.....ccccccccccccccccccce ccccccccccees eee 4 00 


Milwaukee, Wis. March 27, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. R. P. E:more & Co. 
Retail price per ton of 2000 Ib, 

Lehigh Lump..........$ 8 oo | Briar Hill, select........$7 
Lehigh Prepared....... 9 oo} Blossburgh .......0..... 7 
Lackawanna (all sizes)... 8 00} Cannel........ccceessves 6 
PIGIBGOM. cacceccccceccce 8.60 | PIGGUMERR .cosce coccses 6 
ScrantOn ..ceereccceee co 8 00] Oak Bill. nccccccccccscces 4 00 
Steam coal............@6 02 


New Orleans, La. March 26, 1877. 
Specially Reported by Messrs. C. A. MrLTENBERGER & Co, 
Pittsburg coal, wholesale, by boat-load, per bbl.....40@42 4c. 













steamboats, per bbl......... eecccecceces 656. 
« to manufacturers, per bbl. - 65¢. 
“ £0 families ...cccccccccccce - Sse. 
o shipments, per hhd $7 20 


sseceeeee 7@8 00 
° eccccccccerescccsccccsesese IL CO 
Virginia Cannel, retail, POE Dc ccscccccccsseccscccecse ¥ 35 
Scotch ss “ asise Nahe ceersenentidereetssen <nee 
Mt. Carbon, wholesale, per Db1........scecccccsesccscees 
“ “ retail, i skthenesbewacteneusewewss send 
St. Bernard wholesale, per Dbl .......cccccccsecccecseee —=—C. 
a BEESMDHORS.. ccc cccccccccercccccce cocscccece 600 
“ retail TS peene Seeseeeecescece eoee 750. 
Pittston, Pa, March 27, 1877. 
Pennsylvania Coal neces gg in yard, ton of 2000 lb, 


Anthracite, wholesale, per ton........ 
= retail 


eee 





Lump, Egg and Stove .ccccescccsccvccsceccccccvesccceceb2 25 
Chestnut...... eevee .. 
FOR ccasccrcves . 
Delivered, fifty cents pe 
Richmond, Va. March 27, 1877. 
Specially reported by 8S. H. Hawes, Dealer in Coal. 
Per ton of 2240 Ib., f.0.b. 
Kanawha Cannel. + $9 00} New River Bituminous, $4 <> 
Coalburgh Splint. 5 70 | Clover Hill Coal........ 3 50 
Lewiston “© wseee « 5 70) James River Bitum ... 3 25 
Kanawha Gas coal...... 490| “ «  Carbonite, 5 00 
San Francisco, Cal. 


From the Commercial Herald, March 22, 1877. 
CoaLt—Imports from Jan. 1st to March 1: 





ee eesseesese I CO 












Tons. Tons. 
Anthracite........... 3,971 | Mt. Diablo 2 mos... 10,051 
Australian.......... 16,590 | Vancouver Island...19,878 
Ooos Bay.........00+. 6,897 | Rocky Mountain..... 43 
Cumberland......... 4,196 | Seattle....... SAS 23,280 
English...... areewns 11,017 | Bellingham Bay...... 1,850 


Last week we made reference to the shipment of 2,000 
tons anthracite at Philadelphia for this city per ship De 
Costa at $10 per ton freight. It is not stated in the Rec- 
ord whether it is Lehigh or Pittston ; in eithercase the 
venture does not promise well. Our foundrymen are now 
using atom of coke, the present spot price of which is 
$1s@16, The same to arrive from By 







$13@13.50, and by many coke is preferred to Lehigh. 


| The ship Loch Cree from Sydney is to hand with goo tons 


shale for the Gas Company and 242 tons coal. At pres- 
ext the market for all sorts of coal is very sluggish, and 
foreign cargoes fur forward delivery are offe ed at ruin- 
ously low prices. Supplies of Nanaimo tor the Pacific 
Mail Company, and Seattle for the Central Pacific, are of 
considerable importance, while Wellington, by reason of 
its great cleanliness, is a growing favorite for all house- 
hold durposes. Bellingham bay, Coos Bay, Black Dia- 
mond and Mt. Diablo coals arrive freely, all selling at 
low prices from the wharf. say for cargo lots $7.75@$8. 
Vancouver Island cva's, $8 @$9 by the cargo ; Scotch and 
English steam, $7.50@$8. 


St, Louis, Mo. March 27, 1877. 


Reported by Jas. J. SyLVEsTER, Secretary of the Anthracite 
Coal Association. 
Retail prices, delivered. Ton of 2,000 lb. 


ANTHRACITE. per ton. 
Lackawanna....... $9 co@10 oo | Schuylkill....... 9 co@10 00 
Wilkes-Barre...... 9 oo@ro oo | Lehigh.......... 10 OF@1o 50 

BITUMINOUS. 
Blossburg........+.. «+++. 9 00j Big Meadow....... 3 00 
Pittsburg” ...0 2c ccce ccces 4 50 | Illinois Coals...... 2 50@3 co 
Indiana Block............ 4 00} Connellsville Coke 8 50 





Toledo, Ohio. March 27, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. GosLInE & BARBOUR. 
We quote as follows for retail delivery : 
Ton of 2,000 lb. 


Lackawanna lump...... $6 75 | Lehigh lump............ $7 75 
” OBE. -ceeeee 6 75 ” OBE . ccccccccccces 775 
- stove ..... 7 00 = StOVE.....6 evese 8 00 
« chestnut .. 6 75 ie chestnut ......0. 7 75 
Soft Coal. 


Hocking lump.......... 4 00| Brier Hill... 

- nut..... ...... 4 00] Blossburg.... . 

Willow Bank lump..... 4 50| Cumberland.........se00 8 co 
6 © BE cccccce OO 





Hamilton, Ont. March 27, 1876, 


Specially reported by H. Barnagp, Dealer in Coal. 
Stocks are low, and will all be sold out this season. 


Retail, per ton of 2,c00 lb. 
GrALC .cccccccccccece co --$6 od | Smithing.............. -- 6 00 
WOE. vccccceces eee tee 6 oo | Bituminous, retail...... 6 00 
BtOVE. cccccccccccccccce e- 6 50 = steam...... 4 00 
NUE... ccccccrsccescccoce 6 50 | CORC. cc cccccccescoccece 6 75 
Lehigh Lump..........- 6 50 





Montreal, Canada. March 27, 1877. 


Specially reported by Messrs. Ropert C. Apams & Co, 
Wholesale per ton of 2240 lb. 
Scotch Steam............$5 00 | Cape Breton Steam..... 
Pictou ‘* ....20 «00-24 75 | Newcastle Smiths,...... e 
Anthracite at retail, per 2000 lb., delivered. 
EGG ..ccccccccce stocccceeGO 50 | Chestnut...... -cccccee 
BtOVE.cccccccccccccccsees 7 00 








Freights 
Representing the latest actual charters up to March. 29, 








































Per Ton of 2240 1b. 
| ' [sacs 
: | a a 
s | 8 iSeS 
a | ¢ Be Ba 
a ba So Ge -o 
© ° > 1O ea 
cS | g 50 iC Sig 
Ports. = 2 6 i8fgs 
a 3S o (Bahu 
Ba a o |Ac.-b 
aes 
8 g 8 [834 
E g £ |B5E9 
! o & iMag 
Augusta, Me.......... | nese | t aera 
Pc agact dasnecaes') a | ie 
Alexandria............ tees sees | ease 
Amesbury, Mass....... ose | ae a a 
Bangor, Me........ ee. eee | cece [ esse | cawe 
Mg sedate cceseces seen | cece eee | E.1591.25 
Baltimore...... 2.00! 65 ee a eee 
Boston, Mass......... $1 50@1 55| eatin coos |*, 201.25 
Bridgeport, Ct........ got j jane | meme i 5¢ 
Bristol, R. I.......... \ 115 sees p tees | BO 
Brooklyn, N. Y.....+-. | go | noes E wom PF tame 
Charlestown, Mass.....| 1 49@r 50! une Saaiey (Phas 
Charleston, 8. C...... 1 25 e. | ecce 
Darien, Cona.. a got Desa 
Fall River.. = 1256 | 80 
Gloucester... .s.cceeee- | 150 | ecco ane A ‘aeware 
Flushing, N. ¥........ | go | oxce| | ieees | sane 
Georgetown, D. C..... | 73@80 «aes wean! wee 
Hoboken.......+..+++-! 92 eo | ee 35 
Hudson .....seeccccee! seen | eoee nn ee 
Jorsey City. .... cece | cece wees aoe a 35 
Lynn, Mass.........+ seee — coos | 2 304 
Middletown.,........ e-| tees eves eeee go 
Mystic Fa cecal o. nan oses mene 
Meowark...c.cccocccces wece | wae 
New Bedford..... eeee) . | 85 
Newburyport........-/ | \ I 40 
New Haven...........| | _ 30 
New London.......... | war 7 coos |65@70 
Newport........ee-e0e! 1 25 eeee | ene 80 
New York........ © coe! 99 | a 35 
TORT ccoccececccss.| FOQ77 ee 75 
Norwalk ......0..+-0+- | got acoe | escs. | 50 
Norwich..... 02 .cese.ee} r25 (| ecce® | waxes) “eons 
Pawtucket. a) Bae ao | 70 
Philadelphi oe | ease | - seas 
Portland....... I 28@1 50 | 225 
Portsmouth, N. H..... 1 60 Bae 1 40 
Providence ........... | I 25 wate | “ean 80 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y...| sere | coos | cece | sees 
Richmond, Va..... eee] coon | cose | cece | cove 
Rockport, Mass. .....) coon | | sees | coos 
Salem, Mass.......... | | see | see 
Savannah, Ga.........) jee Lame 
Stamford........ ..-. eve 60 
Stonington..... seeeee | | . «of 75 
TrOy....00 ccccccs-ere| eee coos | coco | see 
West Chester, N. Y....| go cae) woman MD beee 
Washington.......... | 80 coce | cooe | coco 
Yonkers, N. Y.......-e/ 9> | oS én 


*and discharging and towing. t And discharging. And 


dney is effered at towing. § 30. per bridge extra. 
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IRON MARKET REVIEW. 


New York 
; Fripay Eventrna, March 30, 1877. 

American Pig.—The business of the week has been 
very quiet and prices have continued to weaken. We 
quote sales of about 1,000 tons of {homas iron in lots 
on the basis of $20 for No. 1 foundry ; 750 tons of No. 1 
foundry, at Troy, at 18, and 500 tons of North River 
No. 1 foundry at $19. Allentown iron is being quoted 
at $19 for No. 1 foundry, and it is said that the company 
will start two furnaces next week. There are rumors 
of sales even lower than any we have yet quoted. We 
quote No. 1 foundry at $19@$20 ; No. 2 foundry, $18@ 
$19 ; and forge, $17@$18. No further particulars have 
been received with regard to the disposition of the 
Reading Coal & Iron Company’s iron. 

Scotch Pig.—The business has been confine! to 
small lots. Owing to lack of demand and lower prices 
in Glasgow, quotations here are lower and as follows : 
Eglint_n, $24.50; Coltness, $26.25 and Glengarnock 
nominal at $25@$26. 

Rails,—We learn of no transactions in these, and 
continue to quote iron rai’s at mills at $33@$37 and 
steel at $48.50@#50. 

Old Raiis,—There is no business reported. We 
quote nominally at $19. 

Scrap.—soo tons are reported to have been sold at 
a private price, supposed to be at $26, which we con- 
sider a nominal quotation. 








Baltimore, Md. March 28, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. R. C. HorFMan & Co. 


The iron market remains quiet, demand moderate, 
and prices unchanged. .We quote: 


Baltimore Charcoal... .g29@31 | Mottled and White.$16@17 oo 










Virginia Charcoal.. 28@32 | CharcoalC. B.Bicoms 40@t2 vo 
Anthracite No, 1 + 2t@22 se “ Belletts 65@67 oo 

ae No. 2...... 20@21 | Refined Blooms..... 45@50 oo 
Anthracite No. 3...... 19(@2¢ 


Boston, Mass. March. 24, 1877. 


Pig continues easy under the influence of the weak 
New York advices and the blowing in of blast furnaces. 
We quote $23 50@24 for No. 1, $23 for No. 2, and $22@23 
for gray torge. Scotch pig is dull. We quote Coltnoess 
$28, Glengarnock $26 so, and Eglinton $26. The foreign 
markets continue easy. 

Bar is dull, quoting $47@48 for refined, and $38@39 
for common. Nails are in light demand. Rails have 
quieted down.—Commercial Bulletin, 


Buffalo, N, Y. March 29, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. PALEN & Burns, 246 Washing- 
ton Street. 
Prices per Gross ton at Buffalo. 


ANTHRACITE. 
Wes 6 PN ivntccncsccssescesnaiesxes $23 oc@23 50—~—4 mcs 
Br (6 cece ccccescccccccecccccccccscccs 22¢co—4 “ 
No. 2 6 seve ccccecccsccsccce Cecccccccccs 21 00.—4 ‘ 
Gray FOrge..oe.ceccecsccccccccccccccccccsccces 20 50.—4 “ 
LAKE SUPERIOR CHARCOAL IRONS. 
NOs Be cccecccicccsvevecesecedcocecorccescesceces $26 75.—4 mos 
NO. 2cccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccee Ccceceses 25 75.—4 ‘ 
NO Zeccccccccccccssscccccccccscssecesessccsece 25 25.—4 “* 
No. 25 25.—-4 ‘* 
No. 23 75-4 “ 
No. 20 25.—4 “ 
AMERICAN SCOTCH—CHERRY VALLEY. 
No. -$25 50.—4 Mog. 
Br 





eo 24 CO—4 ‘** 
NO. 2. .ccccccccccccccccccsccccccceccscccccecces 23 0CO.—4 * 
One dollar off for cash. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. March 27, 1877. 
Specially reported by J. F. Jamzs. pigiron broker, etc., 233 
Market Street. 

Jhe market here remains unchanged. Demand equal 
to the supply, with no material change in prices. ‘Lhere 
is a great scarcity of standard brands and a very large 
inquiry for cold short coke mill iron, with little or none 
on hand at furnaces or in store to meet the demand. I 
quote as below: 

Tenn. Ala, and Ga. Charcoal, No, 1 foundry..........§20@ 22 


“ ‘ “ No, 2 foundry..... eeeee 19@ 20 
“ “ “ “e gray forge foundry.... 10@ 17 
“ “ “ coke, No.1 foundry.......... 20@ 21 
“ “ “ se TRG 2 FOUMEEG . cccccccce 18@ 19 
“ “ « “ gray forge foundry..... - 16@ 17 
Charcoal or Coke, White aud Mottled ................ 1I5@ — 


Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia cold-blast car wheel]. 22@ 28 
Old Rails ......cccccescccccccccseccresscccsccccesecess 18@ 19 






Old car wheels. cxtawede + 16@ 17 
Wrought Scrap, No. + 17@ —- 
& “ - - 12@ oe 


Cast Scrap. ....... 


e seers 1D — 
Muck Bar......--cccccscesevceses o ceccceccccccccsesces 32@ 33 
Iron Ores. 


Red Hematite (about 55 per cent. metallic iron), f.o.c. 
OG MMB oie. dic cece ccescencccceerscddcncscccesesendse 125 
Brown Hematite (about 25 per cent. metallic iron).... 1 75 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 27, 1877. 


Specially reported by Messrs. TRaABER & AUBERY, commis- 
sion merchants for the sale of pig iron, blooms, ore, ets, 

Our market is not very active, but prices are firm at 
quotations : 


CHARCOAL. 
Hanging Rock, No.1 Foundry.. .. .....$25 00o@ ....—4 mos 
“ No 2, = esrececscces 24 ++e-——4 MOS 
“ MAN... cccccccesee seeeses 22 00@2}3 co—4 MOS 
“ Soft Siiver Gray........ see 21 00@22 co—4 Mos 


Tennessee, No. 1, Fonndry........++ «+. 23 00@23 5o—4 Mos 
Tennessee, — - secesseecesees 22 50@23 CO—4 MOK 
“ i 


sseee. se cccecceseessesece 2E OOD ooeem4 MOS 
Miseouri, No. 1, FOUNArY..sseseeeeseeves 22 50@23 0O—4 MOB 


i 
j 
4 
i 
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STONE COAL. 
Onio, No. 1, Foundry ........sseeeees0+ 0+ 2 50@22 0o—4 MOB 
*s §6No. 2, HS pwesbeseceonveccocess Bt GORDEE S06 BROS 


“* Soft Silver Grey.....0..eseeceeeees 20 50@21 co— 4 0s 
i) | eres ececccccccccceces 20 CO@21I 00—4 MOS 
Missouri, No. 1 Foundry ..........00-. « 25 00@ ....—4 M08 

ad No. 2, os eoccccccsccesces 84 COM »...=-4 MOS 

os MEN. .ccncess caeun ch secceseceee 21 CO@22 CO—4 MOB 
CAR-WHEEL. 

Hanging Rock, ©. B......+..eeceseeeesees 33 006@43 VO—4 MOB 

Tennessee * ccs nsecese evescccccee 28 00@32 0o—4 Mos 

Missouri Of corccsecces eeseeeeses 30 00@33 CO—4 MOB 

Alabama BD coneneeseeeenceesescs 23 00@3}3 0o—4 Mos 

BLOOMS. 

Obarcoal .......ceeseceeseeccceees estes 55 00o@ 60 co—cash 
SCRAP IBON 

Oat. .cccccccccccce ccvcccsecs bys. ene ee 52¢.@ 1 co—cash 


Wrought... .....eeeereeecees 1 00@1 40—cash 
Cleveland, Ohio. March 27, 1877. 


Specially reported by Messrs. C. E, Brineuam & Co, 
Per gross ton, on four months’ time. Subject to change in 
market. Discount for cash 4 per cent. 
FOUNDRY IRON, 


No. 1, Lake Superior Charcoal - 26 09@.... 





No.2, “ , > 25 00@.... 
No. 1, Anthracite. ..........ccseeee evcceces 26 CBEDPocce 
No 2, "Cp eeaeeeen eee 23 co@.... 
No. 1, Bituminous .........ceereeereeeereeees coe 24 09] oo. 
No. 2, Supe aehewnpaebone wee cocccce 22 COD.00. 
American Scotch, No. 1, Cherry Valley....... occ. 24 WG... 

“ “ I, ss OF: cepabsponcses D2 SUED sees 





“ “ 


No. 1, Massillon 


+ 22 OD.e0. 
o 24 COB. .0. 


B—1, $s 23 00@.... 
No. 2, “ ceneesneenenenevenens seasensntouns OF GUED>aus 
CAR WHEEL AND MALLEABLE IRON. 

No. 3 Lake Superior Charcoal...... ...- osesnxosso 2D ORDsee 
ee ” = 0 pce eeccccececce ecccee 27 COD 000 
Nos.sand6 ‘ cecccccccsccocccccccs 27 CODeoce. 


BESSEMER IRON, 
Nos. 1 and 2 Lake Superior Charcoal .............. 26 00@.... 
FORGE IRON. 


No. 1, Gray.....0.cccccces ovseeesse seseswceuncce SE O0EDi cc: | 


White and Mottled ........cccccccsccccscces 19 OC@uoo. 
Louisville, Ky. March 27, 1877. 
Spocially reported by Messrs. Gkonek H. HULL & Co. 


The demand is not so good as during the early part of 
the month. Prices are without change. 

The usual time, four months, allowed on quotations 
below. 

HOT BLAST—CHARCOAL. 
No. 1 Foundry, from Hanging Rock Ores.........$25 00@26 oo 
No, 2 - = ” coccccveve 23 00@24 00 
No. 1, Mill, from - ss seeceesess 22 CO@22 50 
No. 1, Foundry, from Alabama, Georgia and Ten- 

MOBBCO OTEK .....  ..cecccccccccccccccccesces 21 029@2t 50 
No. 2, Foundry, from Ala., Geor’a and Tenn. ores 23 oof. 23 5> 
No. 1, Mill, from - = wad = ai co@22 co 

HOT BLAST—STONE COAL AND COKE. 
No.1, Foundry, from Hanging Rock Ores... .... 23 00@23 so 
No. 2, - - we ss 66 J ecccces 22 ON@22 00 
No. 1, Mill, es ss ss wae 21 0022 co 
No. 1, Foundry, from Ala. Ga. and Tenn. Ores. 2» 02o@20 sc 
NO. 2, . os a "= $$ .ccocccees 19 §0@20 CO 
No. i, 22ill, ns os vad Se coneves ++ 20 00@2> 50 
70. 1 Foundry, from Missouri Ores...... socesene 24 0x@24 
i. - = $6 Jcccccecceses 23 ONA24 50 
No. 1 Mill, from Missouri Ores...........-..00++ 23 00@24 50 
COLD BLAST—CHAROCOAL. 


Car Wheel from Hanging Rock Ores..........+++ 37 00040 00 
» « Tennessee SF seeecescoecces 26 ooff28 00 
o « Alabama and Georgia Ores...... 28 00% 35 00 
ee “« Kentucky Ores........-. «--.+- 28 00 40 00 


Milwaukee, Wis. March 27, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. R. P. ELmMokE & Co. 





Lake Superior No, 1 Charcoal..........++++ $26 09 
re vg et o eee 25 co 
Lake Superior No.1 Anthracite............ 25 co 
- ” s 2 e 24 0O 


Pittsburg, Pa, March 27, 1877. 
Specially reported by A. H. CHILDs. 

The transactions in pig iron during the past week have 
not been large, but it can scarcely be said that there is 
any change in the market. The supply of red short 
irons is hmited and they are held with corresponding 
firmness, while the common run of cold shorts and neu- 
tral inclining to cold short are offered in abundance and 
sold at from one to three dollars per ton below the price 
of the scarcer metal. 


No. 1 Foundry.......e0+++-0e +. 23 00@24—4 mos 
rah ae $6 sew eeeesee eereeee2 22 00@23 “s 
Gray Forge..........0.+++ e.0+-20 00@22 s 
White and Mottled.......... ee218 0 @19 se 
Warm blast Charcoal......... .23 c0@29 os 


Cold blast Charcoal Western...40 00@45 ss 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Weekly report of the Philadelphia Iron Market, furnished 
by Messrs. Justice, Cox, Jr., & Co., Iron Merchants, 333 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. Week ending March 20, 1877 ) 

Pic Inoxn.—The demand continues in a small way, and 
No. 2and gray forge have grown quite scarce. 
continued demand for red short irons from Pittsburg 


The | 


| _ OLd WuHEELS.—The large stocks of old wheels crowd- 
ing on the market for the last few weeks have been 
about all bought up and holders are asking an advance. 
We quote $18 to $20. 

$ Scrap.—Wrought is quoted $22 to $26 ; cast, $14 to 

19. 

Richmond, Va. March 26, 1877. 
Specially reported by Asa SnypER, Esq. 
_ Prices of charcoal pig iron remain unchanged. There 
is very little doing. 


, Virginia Cold Blast Charcoal Pig Iron + eee. $27 tO $33 
oe» t 





- Warm “ se Be haha 24to 2 
” > ** Coke ee Eee eee eveee 2340 24 
- " "= oS Bkises conccs SEW 
> = =. of MH 8  lpetcecccccs S000 81 
SY  REAOOIIS EE nn nencnneeneccs.s5055, 05005 =O 
= at B Deccccccvescevcesesccccoessess = $0 — 


Bs eee en ccceccccccccsecsesseees — tO — 


St. Louis, Mo. March 27, 1877. 


| Specially reported by Messrs.SPooner & CoLLins, Commission 
| Ageuts for all kinds of Iron. 





CHARCOAL. STONE COAL. 
| Missouri No.1 Found’y.g23@z2s5 | Missouri No. 1 Fd’ry. 25@24 
é ot eg 22@23 = = ~¢ * ,.2g@es 
ss Gray Mill..... 22(@23 ss Gray Mill.... 22@26 
| H. Rock No. 1 Found’y. 25@26 as White & Mt’d 21@22 
“ “ ‘4 9 “ 234@24 
so 6 )6Gray Mill...... 23@24| COLD BLAST CHAROOAL FoR 
| Tenn. No.1 Foundry 23}2@24 CAR WHEELS. 
| * <2. 8 22}3@23 
“Gray Mill.... 221,@23 lll Numbers. 
COKE. Hanging Rock.. ...... 35@46 
Alice H. R, Ex No 1 F’y. 26 so Seaman yas eeeeercws — 
“th wei | eves, 30033 
B, “ 1 “ 23 50| Missouri.............. 28@30 
Ob  - 5 SEs Seasons sanensis 238@30 


Forge ..._ . 23 50] Alabama............ +++ 28:30 
| Chat., Tenn. No. 1 Fd’y. 25 o> | Assorted Bar Iron $2 25, rates. 
- - - 2 23 50| No.1 Wrought Scrap gsc. cwt. 
Forge.. ... 22 50} Heavy cast *¢ 970 7 
White Mtl’d 21 oo| Light « 90 - 





METALS. 





New York, Famay Evento, Mar. 30, 1877. 

The very inclement weather of the earlier days of the 
week, With to-day as a semi-holiday, have kept the mar- 
kct fur metals very quiet. 

Gold Coin,—During the week under review the price 
of gold has ranged f om 10434 to 105, and closed at 
105. 

Bullion.-_The quotations of silver from London yes- 
terday (this being Good Friday there are none) were 
contradictory, being 5444d@s5d, 54%;d@s5s5d and 54d 
sellers. The latter we believe to be correct and upon it 
is based our quotation for fine silver in New York. The 
London price declined to 534d, afterwards advancing 
|to 544d, which point was reached early Wednesday 
morning, but later in the day, on the award of the India 
Counci! bills at an advance on the previous week’s sale 
of only 4d per rupee, the market closed weak at 
5 5444. ‘The indications are that the market has 
| a tendency to recede rather than advance at present. 

Copper,—-The business in this artic’e has been small 
and prices weaker. 19'c. is now bid, with a suffi- 
cient quantity to meet all demands offered at 19/¢.@ 
193%C- 

Tin.—Sales of about 1,090 slabs of Straits are report - 
ed to have been made at 16%c. gold. Yesterday’s cable 
quotation of Straits in London was £70 10/. In this 
market we quote in goldas follows: Straits, 16%c. 
@16%c.; L.& F., 16c.; Refined, 16'{c.; and Banca, 
19¢. 
| ‘Tin Plates,—With a moderate demand we quote, in 
| gold, per box, as follows: Charcoal tins, $6.75, and 
| ternes $6 ; coke tins, $5.87),@$6, and ternes, $5.50. 
| Lead,—About 300 tons of Newark lead were sold early 
| in the week at 6'4c. currency. The prico to-day ranges 
from 644@6.70c. Although business is quiet at present, 
ye. there re indications that the Western manipulator 
ot this m_ ket will be able to hold it fairly firm for sev- 
eral mon 8 to come, after which, with more liberal sup- 
plie ;* t e market will probably fall under the control of 
natu,,,| influences, 


The San Francisco Commerciai Herald of March 22, 
says: * The Trrilight for New York carried 842,947 lb. 








has created an advance of a dollar per ton, though neu- | pig lead. ‘Ihe Colima for New York, via Panama, had 


tral brands are held firm but without advance. The 
shading in price, we note, is enly on No. 1, No. 2 and 
forge holding steady as to price. We report sales of 


f ooo tons, and quote No. 1 $20 to $2t ; No. 2, $18 | 
about 3 1 ’ ’ | 73 (@7%e. currency. 


to $19: forge, $17 to $20 as to brandand quantity. 


MANUFACTURED IRon.— The demand for bars continues | 
The desire to | 
cut in prices manifested some months back has passed | 
Tank and plate | 
iron are selling as for some weeks, only as requirements | 
demand. We have nothing new as to skelp. The large | 


good in small orders at_quoted prices. 


away and a firm feeling continues. 


| 300,881 lb. same.” 


Spelter and Zinc.—Spelter is very quiet and quoted 
at 634¢.@6%c. Sheet zinc continues to be quoted at 


Antimony is quiet at 1254@125 ,c. gold. 

Quicksilver,—London quotes 4£7@7 10) per flask, 
and San Francisco 40%c.@42e. gold per lb. 

The San Francisco Commercial Herald of March 22, 
says of quicksilver: ‘‘ The Guelic for Hongkong, having 


orders promised have not as yet made their appearance. | been detained nearly a week past her regular day. will 


Rars.—The market continues fairly active for steel, 
with more orders for iron than we have bad to report 
for some a — quote steel $49 to 350; iron, $35 

all at mill. 
to Gee Rairs.—The demand continues for old rails with 
very few sales, as holders are above the 
assert they can afford to give. 


carry some 1,400 flasks or more; price, 42%c. Some 
sales for the steamer of the first proximo have been 


| made at 42¢c., which may be called to-day’s quotation. 
| The ship Ticilight for New York carried 200 flasks. The 


} 


| Colima carried en route for Callao 200 flasks, and to Mex- 


rices buyers | ican ports 215 flasks. At the close we hear of purchases 
We quote $21 to $21.50. | made for the China steamer of April 1st, at 41¢.’ 


(The Salt Lake City Ore and Metal Market, 


Mr. J. B. Meader, under date of the 24th inst., gives 
the following as the rates prevailing for argentiferous 
lead ores : 


Argentiferous Lead ( Base Bullion).—$74 per ton for 
lead. $1.18 per ounce for silver. 20 per ounce for 
gold. The quotation for silver is based upon the silver 
eens in the lead of 80 to 120 ounces per ton of 2,000 

The Georgetown (Col.) Miner of the 24th inst., says : 
‘* The ore market during the past week has been slight- 
ly depressed, under the unfavorable quotations from 
England. The production of the mines, on the other 
hand, has more than made up the deficiency in prices, 
and everything gives token of a prosperous season. 


SILVER QUOTATIONS IN LONDON. 


The range for silver in London during the week, per 
0Z., Was as under : 





MORON BE. ..5os5cues 53°44. | March 28............ 544d. 
= Miia cchaxusws 53744. | S29... 00 -0544%4@550. 
S EM inacekent Sipe 543d. | 
FINANCIAL. 





New York Stocks, 


New York, Frrpay EvEninG, March 30, 1877. 


The coal shares have attracted the principal attention 
at the Stock Exchange during the past week. The quo- 
tations have been very irregular and excited, for reasons 
explained in our coal trade articl2, yet the market closes 
slightly lower. The transactions have been enormous, 
and it is said some of the heavy holders have been uu- 
loading. 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Com- 
pany.—Nearly 4co,coo shares of this stock changed 
ha.ds during the past five days. (The Stock Board 
bemg closed to-day.) The closing quotation of 58% 
shows a decline of about 4 per cent. trom the highest 
price of the week. 

Delaware and Hudson Canal Company.— 42,000 shares 
of the stock of this company changed hands during the 
week at from 53 to 4854, the latter price being the closing 
quotation yesterday. 

New Jersey Central Railroad stock has sold to the ex- 
tent of 6,500 shares at from 91g to 834 per cent., cls- 
ing at the latter figwe. The financial situation of 
this company, as shown by the receiver, dues not im- 
piove. ‘That officer reports to the creditors of the com- 
pany its mortgage liabilities : First mortgage, $5 000,- 
000; interest due August 1, $175,000. Convertibles, 
$4,400,000 ; interest due May 1, $154 000. Consolidated, 
$15,000,000 ; interest due April 1, $262,500. Newark 
and New York, $€00,0c0 ; interest due July 1, $21,000. 
len year loan, $3,278,coo ; interest due March 1, $114,- 
730. Due to employes, 2403.427. The 1eceiver ex- 
pected to beable to pay the intercst on the tirst mort- 
gage bonds, but the interest on th: others could not be 
paid. Beyond this he could make no promises. At the 
receivyei’s suggestion the holders of cousolidated bonds 
have appointed a committee of investigation and con- 
ference. ‘The Chancellor of New Jersey, ou the 27th 
inst. ordered the receiver to pay dividends on stock of 
the South Branch and Newark and New York Rail- 
roads, due April 1st, payments to be made only on stock 
now held by the New Jersey Central Railroad Company, 
also the semi-annual dividend cf 3% per cent., due as 
rent for the New York and Long Branch Railroad on the 
1st of April next, upon all the stock not held and pledged 
by the Central Railroad, and not held by J. W. Watson ; 
and that hecontinue to pay the dividend on said stock 
on the 1st day of April and October in each year until 
further notice. Lt is stated that the business of the road 
has been steadily improving since the appointment of a 
receiver, and payments to employees will accordingly be 
made with more promptness hereafter. 

Piedmont Railroad Company.—The coupons on the 
bonds of this company, due on the 1st proximo, will be 
paid on presentation in New York. 


Salisbury Economic Fuel Furnace Coimpany.—10 
shares of the stock of this company were sold at auction 
during the week at less than one per cent. 


Carbondale & Shawneetown Railroad Company of 
Illinois.—1o shares of this stock were sold at auction 
during the week at $2 for the lot. 

Portage Lake & Lake Superior Ship Canal Company. 
—8oo shares of this stock were so!d at auction during the 
week for $15 for the lot. 


St. Bernard Coal Company.--The annual meeting of 
this company will be held at Earlington, Ky., on the 2d 
of May. 

_ Chicago Mineral Land Company.—The annual meet- 
ing of this company will be held in Chicago on the 11th 
of April. 

Ishpeming Mmeral Land Company.--The annual 


meeting of this company will be held in Chicago on the 
11th of April. 


American Coal Coimpany.—2co shares of this stock 
were sold at auction on the 28th inst. at $37 per share. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad.—In the Virginia Cir- 
cuit Court at Richmond, March 26, a final decree of fore- 
closure was granted and an crder entered directing 
General Wickham, the receiver, to sell the property 
after giving 90 days’ notice. The State of Virginia gave 
notice of an appeal from the decree. A concurrent de- 
cree of foreclosure and sale will, it is expected, be 
granted by the West Virginia Courts in afew days, 
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Miscellaneous Sales and Quotations, 

Sales and quotations of the stocks and bonds dealt in here 
and at Philadelphia, for the week ending the 2oth inst., are 
given in the following tables. The Philadelphia quotations 
will have a * affixed. 









STOCKS, 
—-QUOTATIONS.-—— 
\High. Low- Clos- Sales 
est. est. ing. Shares 
American Coal Co........0..00. - -— 24 — 
*Cambria Iron Co.............. j— = 60 = 

*Pennsylvania Salt Manuf. Co. | — _ 6814 onse 
St. Louis, J. M. & S....ccccccooe | = _ 10 10 
spring Mountain Coal.......... | _ _ 50 _ 

BONDS. 
D., L & W. 78, Convt., 1892..... —_ a 10334 _ 

“s * 2d mtge., 1881..... 106 = 106 1,100 
N. J. C., 18t mtge., new........ e|1054¢ 103 105'y 52,00) 

« « §638t mtge., CONS........ -} 5332 53 53'4 53,000 

O! Se I can gue avn eee eee 48'4 4732 «48 35,000 
L. & W.-B. Coal Co., cons. ......] 33 30 30 223,000 
Am. Dock & Imp. 7S..........2-] 45 _ 40 3,000 
D.& H.C. Co.,1stm., :884....... 93% — 97 5,000 

oe eS ABR a ks osu 96 9432 9532 23,000 

ei aa re _— — 97 _- 

o“ « « ¢ og. & con., 1894..| — _ g2 —_ 
St. L. I. M. & S., ist mtge....... 93!2 93 95's 10,000 
Ches. & Ohio, 1st mtge......... -- _ 20 _ 
*L.V. RR., con. mtge,, 68, 1923. 95° — _ 5,000 

“ « <d mtge., 78, 1910. .]107 10635 -— 2,000 

- “« reg. & cou., 1898...]105 _ 105!3 5,000 

- *¢ §6=- 38 Mtge., 66.......- -- _- _ _ 
*P, RR.,1st mtge., 1880 ........ 104% — 104°, 36,c00 

* Gen. mtge. reg. 1910..... = _ 1c6 — 

*« Con. m. 68. cou.& reg.1905.| — - ott — 
*P. & BR. RB. 78, 1893 ..00-- -- | — — 107 — 

“ “con, Mm. 78. CoU.IgII.| 9334. — 934 35,000 

_ 6 Deb. 66; 1893 2.006) 40 -- -- 1,000 

” “New convt. 78 .....] 50 a 50 14,100 

93 “ Con. mtge. 78 reg...| 9332 93 g2 5,000 

- *© 68 44-80. 0200000 ceeee{to1rtg 101 1,cOO 

#P.& R.C.& I. Co. Deb. 78....] 50 — 50 17,000 
*P. &R.C. & 1. Co, Tamaqua T.} 55'; = 50 50 99,c00 
*L. 0. & N. Co. 68. 1834...-......j10032  — 100 1,€00 

= — RR. loan,’97......) -—— -- _- - 

- “« Ccn. mtge.7s .. | — - _ _ 

" “  Ccnvt. gold, 1894.) — — 96 - 

“s “ Gold loan, 1897...| 8734. — 8635 2,000 
*Schuylbill Nav , €s 1897.......- }— - _ _- 
*Pa.and N. Y. Canal, 7@ .. .... 105 — 2 2,090 
Pa. Canal Co:....:000:00: ecccccceel -- _- -- -- 
Susquehanna Coal Co, 68,...... — _- — nome 
«.. Total transacrions for the week.......0se0.--. - -$63¢,800 


Philadelphia Stocks. 
PHILADELPHIA, Thursday Evening, March 29, 1877. 

The market for coal shares closes firm at our quota- 
tions. Prices in all in instance;, however, are decidedly 
lower. The total transactions for the week were 
about t10,000 shares. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company.—About 88,000 shares 
of this stock have changed hands at from 85% to 814, 
closing at the latter figure. It is said that a route is 
being surveyed by this company for a branch about 
eighteen miles long from Bedford Division west to 
Meyersburg, Pa. 

keiding Railroad,—21,561 shares of this stock were 
sold during the week at from 27} to 26 per cent., closing 
1% per cent. above the lower price. 1 he directors of this 
company have been successful in making very favorable 
arrangements with the several classes of creditors of the 
road according to the following statement : 

First—The interest on the first and second mortgages 
coming in the priority of lien are to be paid in cash in full. 

sSecond—The interest coupons on the general mort- 
gage bonds for three years from July, 1877, or the next 
ensuing six coupons, to be paid one-half in cash and the 
remaining half in scrip, bearing interest, to be paid 
three years after the date of the respective coupons. 

Third—All payments of coupons of the debenture 
bonds to be suspended for the next five years, and 
scrip, bearing interest, to be at once given. 

Fourth—Ten per cent. of the floating-debt obligations 
maturing in April, 1877, to be paid in cash, the remain- 
ing 90 per cent. to be renewed for the same period as 
the respective existing notes, and the several creditors 
to continue to hold the collaterals now in their hands 
without diminution thereof. 

There is little or no reason to doubt that virtually all 
the floating debt creditors, both in this city and New 
York, will or have already accepted the propositions as 
to their claims The management have been in com- 
munication with the London agents respecting the pro- 
posals to the bondholders, and they express contidence 
that the English creditors will raise no serious objec- 
tions to the plan. So far as respects the home bond- 
holders, their acquiesence 1s counted upon by the man- 
agement as assured. 

This company has issued a new order, or rather di- 
rected the enforcement of an old one, which requires 
that no employee of the road shall hold any position in 
the government of any of the towns or cities on the line 
of the road. The order produced the greatest effect at 
Reading, where a large nnmber of men are employed in 
the shops, and quite a number had been chosen mem- 
bers of the City Council and School Board—so many, 
indeed, that their resignation left one branch cf the 
City Council without a quorum. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad stock closes at 82 per cent., 
a decline of 2% per cent. from tie price of the previous 
day, which was the highest of the week. The sales 
scarcely reach 2,000 shares. 

This company is reported as about to extend its line 
through Girardville, Pa. Itis also reported that engi- 
neers have been staking out a new colliery for the 
Philadelphia Coal Company at Rappahannock. 

Magnetic Iron Mining Company of Michigan.—The 
annual meeting of this company will be held on the 11th 
of April. 

Cannon Iron Company.— The annual meeting of this 
company will be he'd on the gth of April. 

The Huntingdon and Broad Top Railroad Company 
will pay the coupons of their first mortgage bonds due 
on April 1st on the 2d proximo, 








Shamokin Valley & Pottsville Railroad Company.— 
$2000 of the 7 per cent. mortgage coupon go!d bonds 
of this company were sold at auction during the week 
—— per cent. 

Chesapeake & Delaware Canal Company.—13 shares 
of the stock of this company were solé during the week 
at $20 per share. 

Copper Stocks. 


Specially reported by Messrs. Witson W. Fay & Co., Bauk- 
ers and brokera, Room 7 Traveller Building, 31 state Street, 
Boston. 

Boston, THuRSDAY EVENING March 29, 1877. 


The market closes in about the same condition as we 
have quoted it for months past The fact is there is 
nothing doing. Prices, however, are fairly maintained, 
little stock pressing for sales. ‘There has been little ac- 
tivity in Duncan, and it has advanced halfa point, but 
closes to-night at 6 bid, a decline of 44. |The Pewabic 
held its annual meeting March 29 and substantially 
elected its old board. ‘here was some opposition to 
the management present at the meeting representing 
some 4,coo shares. Quincy is particularly weak, 3824 
best bid against 40%, March 26. Osceola holds firm at 
23 bid with no stock offering under 25. In the small 
ay market quiet. 

The Eagle Harbor Copper Company has levied an as- 
sessment of 25¢. per share, payablé on the 16th of April. 


Gold and Silver Stocks, 


New York, Fripay EventnG, Mar. 30, 1877. 

The sales for the week show a falling off of about 15,- 
ooo shares, being but 48,260. This is largely accounted 
for by the very disagreeable weather early in the week, 
and the exchanges being closed to-day. The market 
has been reguiar and prices well maintained. 

The stocks attracting most attention were the Hukill 
of which 13,000 shares were sold; Merrimac, 8,750 


shares ; Seaton, 6.6co shares; Henry Tunnel Co.. 3,100 


shares ; and Granville, 2,700 shares. ‘The fluctuations 
in all of these have been within a very limited range. 
We are cfficially informed that to-morrow the Hukill, 
Seaton and Merrimac will declare dividends of one per 
cent. each payable on the roth proximo. There are no 
important features in the market. 

Recent information f.om the Bonanza mines says: 
“*The drift on the 1,200-feet level connecting with the 
Curry shaftis now cleaned out and retimbe) ed a distance 
of 300 feet. We have no special change to note of the ore 
breasts of the mine all are looking weil. We have complet- 
ed the west drift on the 1,550-feet level, which improves 
our ventilation, also admits of the extraction of ore in 
this portion of the mine. Tne west drift from the C & C 
rhaft on the 1,650-feet level is being put in thorough re- 
pair, and we are breasting out about So tons of ore daily, 
and expect by the first of next month to have the sill 
in condition to breast out the amount of ore desired for 
all requirements. The south drift on tuis level desizned 
to c nnect with the Consolidated Virginia deep winze is 
now advanced 25 feet south of the 1,650-feet level west 
drift and isin very fine ore. In consequence of the 
heavy flow of water in the C & C. shaft we have not been 
able to sink the snaft any the present week ” 

With reference to the condition of the mining 
market in San Francisco the Commercial Herald of the 
22d inst. says: 

“The mining share market assumed a sort of poe 
condition during the period under review, and stocks 
have been brought to the hammer in an unmercif.:] man- 
ner by some of our brokers, who are apparently deter- 
mined to make a clean-up of marginal deposits regard- 
less of the effect it may have upon the general state of 
the market, which at best has been weak for months 
past. This has given additional aid to the bears, and 
the depression has been very marked in some of the 
principal stocks dealt in, but notwithstanding this very 
decided movement the bonanza stocks have hel their 
own remarkable well under more than usually large ot- 
ferings. Amore than general weakness is, however, ap- 
parent at the close, so far as the less valuable stocks are 
concerned, and we fear a still further depression may be 
the result. So many mines fail to show intrinsic merit 
that it has been a wonder tous for years past how prices 
have been maintained, and only on a largely speclative 
basis could this be the case, so when dullness in merchan- 
dise business circles takes place, and profits are next to 
nothing, money naturally becomes shy, for there is an 
abundance of it in our banking institutions. We must 
also look for a,sharp reduction of these fancy stock rates, 
and aconsequent decline in the volume ,of business 
in the Boards. 

‘““Probably there has never been a time in San Franes- 
co when money was in more abundant supply and rates 
lower than at present. In like manner. there have been 
but very few occasions when there was less mony in’gen- 
eral circuJation, and a greater degree of discomfort pro- 
duced by its absence. This statement simply explains 
the stagnation in business, caused to a great extent by 
the rickety and unsatisfactory condition of the mining 
stocks market, which seems to hang like a paliover all 
other interests. Nominally, interest rates areg@11 per 
cent. per annum, but gilt-edged securities can find plen- 
tiful accommodation at 614@7 per cent.” 

In the recent using of the diamond drill on the 1,700- 
teet level in the Gould & Curry mine, a strong flow of 
hot water was tapped. 


The Northern Belle Mining Company is crushing ore at 
the rate of over 100 tons per day which averages $40 per 
ton. 


The Present Daily ore Production of the leading Com- 
stock miues is as follows : 


tons. tons. 

Belcher. Ureaacaiee go | Consolidated Virginia. 280 
I i 5s 0 < 600 a's 550 | FUBtICO. ..... 2.22 0.- w cee 400 
Chollar-Potosi.... .... IOUS. aka nccecss 125 
The Justice Mine has yielded during the past six 


months bullion as follows : 
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September........ $144,000} January..... ... $236,400 
COWNEE..626..4. + £74,000; February..... + 236,283 
November........ 180,000 _— 
December........ 276.5co| Total .. $1,247,183 


The California Mine has shipped $631,278 in bullion u 
to the 21st inst. on March <ul. ? . 


Sutro Tunnel Company.—The annual meeting of this 
company will be held on the 2d of April. The present 
total length of the tunnel is over 3 miles or about 16,500 
feet. At the present rate of progress the header of the 
tunnel will reach the eastern corporate limits of Virginia 
inside of two months, and before the first of January, 
1878, will strike the Comstock at a point 100 feet south 
of the Savage shaft at a depth of 1,750 feet below the 
surface of the mine The rate of progress for the 
month of January was 388 feet and for the month of 
February, 361 feet. , 

The following are the quotations of stocks dealt in on 
the New York Mining Exchange. As will be seen, the 
transactions have beea very small, amounting to only 
2,000 shares, 1,500 of which were in Lacrosse. 

There is a movement on foot to unite the two mining 
Boards, and we believe such a union would be mutually 
advantageous. ‘ 


Lacrosse Gold Mining Co., 1,500 shares at from 29¢c.@ 


oc. 

. Bobtail Gold Mining Co., 300 shares at from $1.45 to 
1.50. 

American Flag Gold Mining Co., 100 shares at 9e. 

Atlantic Co} per Mining Co., 100 shares at $7. 

Closing quotations yesterday were as follows : 


Bid. Asked. 
American Flag G. M. Co.............. 7 F na 
Bobtail G. M. Co...... ewde ciereaciats sd 


$1 50 $1 55 
Bobtail Puntel CO: .:...0c000.cccceeces 3 50 - os 
moma Ge TOs ccick. ose ccetacs 4 28 29 
New York & Colorado G. M. Co ....... I 50 2 00 
Smith & Parmlee G. M. Co.,......... - ‘To tees 
Eureka, of Grass Valley, Cal’, G. M. Co. 40 er 
Allouez Copper Mining Co.............. 5 00 10 co 
Atlantic a eee 67 7 co 
Calumet & Hecle Copper Mining Co... 179 00 181 co 
Central Copper Mining Co............ 3} 00 38 co 
Franklin healer daieaiams xs Io 50 12 50 
Pewabic een e a Bate 3 00 a 
Quincy =, eareawehoaes 37 00 40 00 


Holman Gold Mining Company of Colorado. —1.000 
shares of the stock ot this company were sold at auc- 
tion durir g t1e we-k at less than 1 p>r cent, 

The Quartz Gulch Mlacer, Mine, located thirty miles 
west of Baker Citv, Oregon, gave a gold yield for the sea- 
son of 1876 of $16,c00, paying for water alone $6,000. 

The kite Gold Mining Company, located in Mariposa 
County, Cal., has declared a dividend ef 20c. per shure 
equal to $20,coo, payable on demand. P 

The El Dorado Water and Deep Gravel Company, of 
Calhfurnia, has levied an assessment of $2 per share. 

Bank of California.—liccent sales of the stock of this 
institution have been made at $104@$105 per share. 

The San Francisco Stock Ea change has paid dividends 
to its members as follows, the membership numbering 
100: March, 1876, $20,000; April, $15 0co ; May, $10,000 
June, $10,000; September, $10,000; Janu:ry 10, 1877, 
$50,000; total, $115,000, The Hoard will pay no divi- 
dend this month. ; 

the Pacific Sto k Exchange has paid to cach of its 75 
members five monthly dividends of $100 each, equal to a 
total of $37,500. 

The Fmpire Mine of owiand Flat, California, has de- 
clared a dividend of $1 per share. ; 

The Black Bear Quartz Mining Company of Calif: ruia 
has declared a dividend of 25c. per share, equal to 
$7,500, payable on demand.” There has never been an 
assessment on this stock. The dividends paid under the 
old aud present management up to the close of 1876 he ve 
been as follows: 1867-72—Six years, old management, 
$196,647 ; 1873-76 Four years, new management, $46r,- 
500 ; tutal, $058.147. The mine is operated by British 
capital. Since January 1 there have been two dividends 
of $7,500 each, making 59 in all. 

the Martin White Mining Company of the White Pine 
District, Nevada, made a recent shipment of bullion 
amounting to $42,000. This company owns several 
mines in this district, and state that with the present 
mill facilities they can turn out from $250,000 to $300,- 
ooo per month. 

The Tip Top Siiver Mine is located in Humbug Dis- 
trict, Arizona A recent shipment of 13 tons of ore 
from this mine yielded $4,000. The company has re- 
cently made a very rich strike in the north drift of the 
main shaft, the ore being antimonial silver. 

The Vulture Silver Mine, located in Arizona, made a re- 
cent shipment of bullion amounting to $15,000. This 
Company is crushing about 20 tons of ore per day. 

The Tybo Consolidated Mine is shipping bullion at the 
rate of about $50 ooo per month. 

The Grand Prize Mine is producing bullion at the rate 
of about $60,000 per month. 


INC JRPORATIONS, 


We note the recent organization of the following min- 
ing companies, in addition to the announcements in our 
issue of the 3d inst. : 


Name of Company. Location, Cap. Stock. 


Ortago Mining Co.........eeceeecereeee California, $5,000,000 
Farrell “ # ccsccccoeve ceecosesee “ 10,000,000 
| Camden “ OO A caeonwues ecccecccoce ba 400,000 
Lucky Jack Mining Co............. ence - £000,000 
Northern Light Mining Co............. « 6,000,000 
Henrietta Mining Co..........0...e0005 “ 10,000,000 
Excelsior Water & Mining Odea sicseere e 5,0C0,000 
Monroe Mill & Mining Co.............. “ 5,000,0C0 
| Calpella Gravel Mining Co .. ....... “ 10,000,000 
Gold se = tt acer ere wena ace “ 1,000,000 
Lotta Gold Mining Co..............+. - 4,20¢,0¢0 
Confidence Gold Mining Co...... maiainaka “ 2,000,000 
Cassidy Mining Co............... eens “ 3,000,000 
New Dolcath Mining Co.......... oceans “ 100,c00 
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Amount of Shares Date, percentage and i 
Cap.Stock.| issued. amount of latest dividend. QUOTATIONS.g SHARES SOLD. 
Sat. Mon. Tues, Wed. Thurs. | Fri. Cl’g. 
; H'gst. L’st.|/H’gst. L’st. ee L'st. =o L’st.|H’gst. L’st.!H’gst. L'st. Bid. 
Consolidation oo a ee $19,250,000 102,500 Jan. 1, 17 24.. $256,250 25 sonel 23 ° 25 a es | eee cone a oe5e ‘bees eens nee 
+Delaware and Hudson Canal Co....... 20,000,000 202,000 Aug. 1, °76, 4..00 800,000 52°, 49%] 50%4 495 1 518% 495% 53. 503% 504 48% ones eoee coos, 42,633 
iDe slaware, Lackawanna and W. KR. Co. 26,207,000 524,000€ April 20, 76, a 647,230 60 5334] 597% s8%] Or 585% 62 597s} Sore SB] eee 399,450 
4 §Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co........ 10,448,550 208,971¢ Sept. 3, °76, 17a . 156,728, 44 4354) 4324 43 | 44% ‘4 43 4474 43%| 4354 cee] seen tees wee 15,518 
4 sLehigh Valley RR. Co..........eseeeee 27,042,900 540,858 ¢ 'Apl. 15,77, 13¢. 403,043 34 82%) 84 84 | 8332 83 8432 S422) 82 tere] tees eee 1,540 
; tMaryland Coal Co...........6. beaeeeiwl 4,400,000] 44,000 Jan. 3t "96, 13.4 66,000, 8 So B3E sesel Bik acesl BM 7 8 sees] sees ‘ bares 
d tNew Jersey Central RR. Co............ cannes 200,150 Apl. 20,’76,24g.. 515,900 9 9 | 834 Bont 9 8%l 9's 8%| 874 BME cone 6,445 
; ¢Pennsylvania Coal Co.............-++ ° 5,000,c00/ — 100,000€ Feb. 1., 77, 5. 250,000 *200  ...|*200 +++) *200 wef iseee cece] sees nee kine. Meee sees os 
4 §Pennsylvania RR. Co.............0.2+6- 68,868,700] 1,377,404 Feb. 20,777) 20+ 143779374 8533 S843¢) 8532 aeX| 83'x 821 2| 832 2 J ae Ee ee 88,197 
; §Philadelphia and Reading RR. Co...... | 34-278,755] 085,554 ‘Jan. 18, '76,2!3.. 856,954! 273: 27 | 27's 26 27'4 2614] 28 WEMAOIG sbas3 bone esen aaene 21,501 
i Total sales of Coal Stocks for the week......574,750 
MINING STOCKS, 
New York, 
eT aki Feet il Ca ital rps ee of |Tetal As-|Date and Amount “Total Date and Amount)These quotations are in currency, and in the absence 
Name ofCompany. (C® |*¢e : x Sh sessments| of Last Assegs- Dividends of Last Dividend | of final bid prices,are based on the latest sales | 
tion. | Vein. Btock. | ares. | Levied. | ment per share. paid, per share. as they occur during the eperations of each day. 
ee eee | — eae -—— ———_ —_———. enieaniaiaais 
‘ Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. 1 “peng i. 
Alpha Cons. G.s....... Nevada, 300 |§ 3,000,000 30,000 $180,000 Aug. 12, ’75, $1. éuee ensene $ ccee [G coce GF rece ($26 a onne is ous 400 
Belcher, G.8.......... Nevada,' 1,040 10,400,900 104,009 864,400! Feb. 24, ’77, $1. $15, 397/200 April 10, ’76, $1. GC Bye! sec. 6 50 7 £Rhs, ssce cece 7co 
Bertha Gold Co....... Virgi’a. 645 acs. 300,000 30,000 sc settee eecces 9 3734 9 124g 887% 862% 8B 5 | . 3.200 
Best and Belcher, Gc, s. Nevada, 545 10,080 000 ©6100,800 236,992 Feb. 6, ’77, $1 ins |” hee 26 50 pewe 2I oo 28 co ian ei goo 
Bullion, G.s.......... Nevada, 94344 10,000,002 100,000 2,202,000 Jan. 15, 77, $1.50. ry eeseee sees wees 16 25 14 25 secs eos 4co 
Caledonia, G.8........ Nevada, 2,188 10,000,000 100,000 380000 Feb. 20, "97, Ot. {| see |}. seve GByps) wees 7 25 7 00 cries Sa 4co 
California, G. 8........ Nevada, 600 —§ 4,000,000 §40,000 > | eben . 11, 880,c00 inten. 15, ‘7 $2. 46 75 oeee 49 3734 48 75 060s 300 
Centennial, G......... Califor. 66 acres 1,000,000 100,000h eee |. . whebee ones’ |... - eeene | wees cece coee sane ° ‘ieee 
Chollar Potosi,a.s.... Nevada, 1,400 2,800,000 28,000 1,282,000 June 26, ’76, $5. 34 080,000 Feb, 10, "2, $r. 56. 00 sees eese 56 co = eses 209 
Cleveland, G...... . Colo, 35715 250,000 25,000b ** ae | eases |  ‘speban 6 co 6 00 6 00 6 09 6 os i 1,700 
Cons. Hercules & Roe,s Colo. 16,500 1,900,000 100,000 ne CT 120,000, ss eeeee . oes cove eves eoce seee saee chenies 
Cons. en, a.s ... Nevada, 468 50,000,000 500,000 375 ooo Mch. 10, ’77, 25¢. —  ) weenws cece sane waee coce mee 2  ‘Seedsen 
Con. pe age agi Coto 15,000 500,000 10,000 Co eeees . eocvee sees eee sees eee eee eaankss 
Cons. ‘Virginia, G.s.... Nevada, 710 54,000,000 540,000 411,200 June 11, 73, $3. 25,92¢ 20,000 Dec. 11, ’76, $2. wees cove 5 00 50 
Confidence, G. £....... Nevada, 130 2,490,000 24,969 | 243,840 March 18, ’73, $1. 78,000 May 1, "65, $8.33% se 8 1213, 7 623g  .eee nities 400 
Crown Point,G.#...... Nevada, 600 10,050,020 10,000 | 1,273.370 Jam. 10, ’77, $1. ona ooo Jan. 12, 75, #2, 8 624, 9 00 9 09 8 75 ae 560 
Douglas Mining Co.... Colo. 21,000 1,000,090 10,000 ** “ws. .f “ehee > .. aeons neue er cane one chee eens ith ae 
Eureka Cons. G.s. L... Nevada, aa 5,000,000 50,000 100,000 May 26, ’76, $1. cicatad ooo Aug. 5, 75, - ES. G0 | sce pee 18 50 ‘ = 200 
Exchequer,G.8........ Nevada, 400 10,000,000 100,000 280,000 Sept. 23, ’76, $1. see SiSk) swe a 6 aakki cess 200 
Gould and a a. 8. Nevada, 621 10,800,0co, 108,000 2,134,000 Jan. 23,77, $r. 3,934,800 Oct. ro, 70, $10. E23 3736! cece eee eee ccc 103 
Grant, G. G.........0. Nevada, 1,000 10,000,000 100,000 =«s asses wwe ee ecccce eeee cove sent tees o- > eemnas 
Granville Gold Co..... N. Car. 9,002 1,000,500 100,0¢0 oe 4, ee ies 237% 2 3732, 250 23732 23734 2,700 
Hale & Norcross, G.s.. Nevada, 400 II 200,000 112,000 253540 ovo Jan. se. "27, $1. 11598, ooo April ro 91, $50 > °° 5 00 5 00 5 3734! cose goo 
Henry Tunnel Co..... Nevada, 3,000 2 007,000 89,000 wane: it <ewes..-A- . oaeebes 5. 3734 sees 5 oc 5 50° 5 25 sees 3,100 
Hukill, G.s............ Colo. 3,288 1,009,020 100,000b ** 20,000 Nov. 1, ’76, $1 425 4 50 425 4 50 4 25 13,000 
Indian Queen, s....... Nevada, 1,000 3 000,000 60,c00 ee panies cekens ones sess ines ses site aren deta ns 
Julia Cons, G.8....... Nevada, 3,c0o0 11,000,000 110,000 220,000 Jan. 4, "72> $1. . oases cece sse0 cece cece pie . hinticoie 
Justice, G. 8 .......... Nevada, 2,100 10,500,000 105,c00 1,502,500 Sept. 14, ‘76, $5. tases eves osee 12 50 coos niki ° 300 
Kentuck, G.s.......... Nevada, 95 3,000,000 30,000 270,000 Dec. 3, ’74, $1. I ,252,000 March 8, 70, $5. . eves 575 cove 100 
Kossuth, G.8. e.... Nevada, 2,700 5,400,000 108,000¢ 405,000 Aug. 15, ’76, soc. eee . see oe ine sisi 
Leopard, G. ae ae Nevada, 1,500 5,002,000 50,000 50,000 March 31, ’76, $1. 162,500 Dec. 15, 96, soc. eee oeee 4 50 ove 3c¢0 
Lucerne Mining Co... Colo. 4,290 5,090,000 500,000 oe UT a eeee . eosece 1 62},' 1 50 I 50 50 1 373% ° 1,500 
Mari. L. & M. Co., pre. Cal. 44387 @C 5,000,000 = 50,000 1,350,000 Feb. 17, "77> &r. ies =| 22 wees ° 5 oO 560 aa pes wines ae | <Deepas 
“ “= oom.) * 10,000,000 100,000 1,350,000 Feb. 17, °77, $1 sxee | Swesre 5 00 5 00 cece cove - ° 20> 
» d Min. Tun. Co. ‘Colo. 0,020 00,000 50,000 esas. || wees t)  _veeeee ees — ee ose ones cane 
: ee es ee Mass. 7 Senoen 50,0006 | CC. gases * 50,000 March 10, °o9, icc. 6 374% 650 6 62!,5 6t2ie 6 62}, 8,750 
‘ Mexican, G.8.......... Nevada, 600 10,030,003 100,800 100,800 Sept. 5, ’76, soc. jas |! . cnibis eens eee60 16 50 ifn ; 200 
; Morning Star..... ..-. Nevada, 1,600 8,000,000 8c,000 «ss aewe | wee eked ee . cece eae wei a ponen's 
$ Northern Belle,s..... Nevada, 1,600 Socapso! S0000 | .sse | s esevn I 700,000 March 3 12, °77, $. oese cove ° oabe coos dom 
' Ophir, G.8............ Nevada, 675 10,080,000 100,800 2 10344 4oo May 14, ’75, $2. 1,394,400 March 9, ’64, $4. awe eave seus seine ch ons hina 
: Original Comstock, G.s. Nevada, .... some gD; FONCO! sacs | teeene aie onetee pace eens seas. aso annie 
; Overman, G.8..... .... Nevada, 1,2v0 3,840,000 38,40cb 222, 2,280 Oct. 21,’76, $3. — Se0see 67 00 cose chee 7° 50 200 
: Pleasant View, G...... Colo, 1,200 200.C00 20,000b nee ecvcce rT esas eev5e chee ives e *s pranarn 
‘ tQuicksilv. M.Co., pre. Cal, 85008CS. 4,291,300 100,000 +t sesese 21 50 21 25 2t 25 21 50 2125 | eeccece 
} “=. om.) * 7 5,708,700 os ** cope 8=— ss eee 15 00 15 00 15 co 15 co 15 124% 100 
' Raymond at Ely, G.s. Nevada, 5,000 3:000,000 30,000 540,000 3,075,000 Sept. 10, ’73, $3. ion oes tees 5 1232, § 50 200 
: St. Joseph Lead Co. L. Missou. 2600ac8, 1,000,000 100,c00 ‘ 250 000 abba 5 873g\  oeoe | ee ee are 4co 
; Santiago, G. 8. Nevada, 2,000 11,200,000 112,000 ‘ osece = ecee cove en ae | eben eu 
} , ¢ 2 6 June 11, "69, $3 — ee ‘s aoe ee ves shoei 
’ Savage, 6.8....00..0-.-|Nevads, 800 11,200,000, 112,000 2,970. ooo Jan, 27, 27, $1 4 4 0,000 . °» 3 
; Seaton, G. &......-6 .. jColo, 1,700 502,0C0] 50,000 (tease sf wees 2 seeeve 4 50 475 4 50 4 50 | 4 £0 eees 6,600 
‘ Seg. Belcher, G.s......|/Nevada, 160 640,002 6,400 wah April 11, ’76, $5. cee JE) =  @eenes pews ose pee oan oon eae eaksien 
Sierra Nevada, G.s....|Nevada, 3,650 10,000,000] 100,000 | 1,600,000|/Feb. 15, °77, $1. 102,500|Jan. 16, ’71, $1. see eeee tee inte ake teem 
Silver City, G. S.......'Nevada,, 3,900 | 6,310,000] 63,100 15,775] Nov. 16, 76, 25¢. ooo |  evease sees a | cose eeee eeerce 
Silver Hill,G.s .......|Nevada,’ 5,420 10,800,000} 108,000 864,000]Feb. 6, ’77, $1. coeee pene seen | eae none cece oaecae 
South Comstock, @.s../Nevada,} 1,500 10,000,000] 100,000 54,000; Jan. 30, '77,25¢. neon oaiapacares eave eeve eee ° — sees aahieiani 
South, California, G.s |Nevada,| 1,500 5,000,000] 50,000 jose | eae ee | sane ee eee sane ah ee sen Sean 
Southern Star, G. 8....|/Nevada,| 1,520 6,000,000] 600,000 bebe coves seeee eese eeee eeee cece a es ease eae 
Trenton, G. 8.. ........|Nevada, oe 10,000,C00] 100,000 ae es ecvcee secs esee cece eee cece cece scncow 
Union Cons. @. 8.......|/Nevada, 850 10,000,000] 100,c00 anes March 3, "76 $1. ecccce _ eee ose cose oeen a venne 
West Belcher, G. 8......]Nevada,| 1,000 10,009,C00] 100,000 ‘ | tegeee a0 ee oe eee cove cece shina 
Yellow Jacket, G. s....|/Nevada,} 1,200 12,000,00¢] 120,000 } 2, 83 8, ,o0o}| Mare h 2, "7, $r. 2, 184,000 Aug. 10,71, $2.50.] cece oe . . cove = 
Young America,s...../Nevada,| 1,0co 3,000,000] 39,000 6.000] Oct. 23, "76, 200. ee ee oe, a s 5 oes 























































Total Assessments levied to date, $32,054,357] Div’ ‘ds pd. to date, $83, 706,400 






























































Boston, 
| Fri. Sat. Mon. | Tues. ) Wed. Thurs. : 

BOOM, Oise ssc scone - Mich. + | $1,000,000! 20,G0c€ $940,000 May 9g, ’76, $5. eoee seeses $6.00 | 650 6 25 6 co 6 c0 6 09 evccece 
Calumetand Hecla,c.. Mich. 2% mile 2,000,000} 80,000d £ 1,200,000 ew aa ee | $11,450,000 \Feb. 15, "27, $5> 17975 17975 18375 '180 50 |180 25 |180 00 sounes 
Central, C.......¢-ccce.|Mich. os 500,000] 20,00c¢ 100,000 June, ’62, 65¢, 1,160,000' Feb. 6, ’77, $7. 33 50 33 75 33 5° 33 8732) 34 00 34 00 eenene 
Copper Falls, o....... Mich. 1,000,000] 20,000d 535,000 May 10, ’76, 100,000 Nov., ox, $r. 325 | 3 35 3 00 3 1234 3.00 3 00 coceece 
SS aes 509,000] 20,000d 68,000 Jan., ’73, 50. seen ienees 10 10 10 10 10 10 eciana: 
Dawson, 8............. Canada.' ee 1,200,000} 60,000f eae — eoecee 13 14 15 4 14 | 14 13 soeienn 
PRRERR., B. cscccsconce Canada. 1,200,000! 60,000f 75,000 July, "76, 41236 case nab ne i $95 5 6242 5 874% 600 | 612% 600 | beeeee 
Franklin, © ......... Mich. 500,000! 20,000d 360,000 June, ’68, $5. 585,000! Nov., ’71, $1. 11 $0 | IE 25 II 0O | If 25 It 25 Ir 00 
Humboldt, c...... eee. Mich. 500,000} 20,000d 100,00¢ Sept. 28, ’76, 15¢. bins onaeee 20 20 20 20 | 20 20 
International, s....... Canada. , ° 1,200,000} 60,000f eee esecce ecce ecccce 50 | 524 50 5215) 62}, 6244 
Madison, 0........++2+ Mich. > 502,000] 20,000d 123,000 Sept. 11, ’74, soc. cove eoccce 25 | 25 } 25 25 25 25 
Mesnard, C..........-. Mich. . 500,000} 20,000d 160,coo April t2, ’65, soc. coccee 4° «| 40 38 37 | 39 40 
Minesota, c............ Mich. . 1,000,000] 20,000¢ 436,000 June 10, ’69, $1. 1, 820,000! Mch. 15> ’76, soc. z 373%; 3 25 1 3734' 1 25 I 25 I 25 
National, c............ Mich. . 500,000] 20,0008 195,000 Oct., ’75, $1. 360,000 'Oct., ’73, gr. I 00 1 co 95 go 95 95 
Osceola, © ......+. e000 Mich. ° 1,900,000} 40,000d 880,000 May 1, 76, $2. em | 22 50 22 25 22 00 23 00 § 23 00 23 00 
Petherick, Ue os 500,000! 20,000d 165,533 March 22, ’76, soc. ccvcce 25 25 25 25 | 25 25 
Pewabic, 0........- -»- Mich, ee 500,000) 20,000d — 185,000 June, 68, $3. {460,000 July, * 73; $1. 3 3772, 350 3 6233, 3 50 3 50 352 
Pheenix, c oes os 1,000,000} 20,0004 ane Sept., ’70, $3. 20,000 Jan. 20, ’76, $1. ee woe sess | «eas sees | sees inlaw 
Quincy, 0.......... «-. Mich os h 200,000} 20,000b erccce 2,130,000 Feb. 15, ’77, $4. 4202 | 4050 | 40 62%! 39 75 | 3800 | 38 50 oacioacss 
Ridge, 0. ..0cccccccee. | Mich, os 500,000] 20,000d 200,000 — 90,000| Feb. 8, ’75, $1. 3 50 3 3738, 375 | 350 3 25 3 25 eiiaeea 
Rockland, c........... Mich. os 500,000} 20,000d 495,000 Jane, ’74, $1. sabi oneebe oe me os - ae ene 
Star, ©...... eres) ee $09,000} 20,000d 205,000 March 30, ’76, soc. — edecee 25 25 25 25 25 25 eeccee 
Superior c............; Mich. os 500,000} 20,000d 340,000 March, ’74, 25¢. ened | 10 10 10 | 10 10 zo (| aietons 

Total Assessments levied to date, $7,640,033 Div’ds paid to date, $18,175,000 | | Total sales...... —— shares 


““@. Gold. s. Silver. 1. Lead. 
f Par value $20. 


waco, are based upon a percentage value, or 100, equal to shares of $100. 





c. - Copper. a The par value ot shares is $100, unless otherwise designated. 6 Par value $10. 


g Quotations represent the latest prices bid. Prices asked w 


stock in July, 1876. ¢~ New York Stock Exchange quotations. 


h Full paid. 7 On the four old companies. 
§ Philadelphia Stock Exchange quotations. 


c Par value $50. d Par value $25 each. 
ill have a * affixed. For readines of ‘comparison the quotations of Philadelphia Stocks 


¢ Par value $15. 

the shares being ¢s0 
tThis company declared a dividend of 334 per cent. on its preferred 
** Non-asssessable, 





Manos 31, 1877.] 







Name of Company. Location. Cap. Stock. 












Con. Standard Gold & Silver Mining Co.California, 1,000,000 
Deadwood Mining Co..... ee = 500,000 
Bonanza Quartz Mining Co..... on ae 1,000,000 
Stone Lagoon Gold Mining Co.......... wis 1,C00,0co 
Bella Gold Mining & Milling Co........ = 3,€00,000 
Archimedes Gold Mining Co........... * 1,002,000 
La Rinconada Quicksilver Mining Co.. " 1,000,000 
Bullion Consolidated Gold Mining Co.. 6s 5,000,000 
Big Lagoon Mining Co...............-+ ? 800,009 
Germania Con. Gold X Silv’r Mining Co. ™ 300,000 
Seventy-six Mining Co........... ....- _ 6c0,000 
Silver Creek Gold & Silver Mining Co.. “s 10,000,000 
Black Hawk Tunnel & Mining Co......Colorado, 250,c0o 
Black Hills Hydraulic Gold Mining Co. “ 600,000 
Santa La Saria Mining Co............+- és 300,000 
St. Vrain Mining Co.........ccecccceses " 500,000 
The Carbonate & Metallic Lead Co..... “ 1,0° 0,000 
The Aspinwall Mining & Milling Co... ss 600,000 
Ouray Discovery & Mining Co......... ss 50,000 
Hemlock Con, Silver Mining Co.........Nevada, 10,000,coo 
Governor Consolidated Mining Co...... * 10,000,000 
Donald Gold and Silver Mining Co. - 10 000,000 
Silver Lake Mining Co....... . os 10,709,0c0 
Astor Mining Co.........00.00- i 10,000,000 
Silver Glance Mg. & Smelting C: .-Arizona, 5,000,000 
Easex Mining Co. ...ccccscccccccccccces ” 10,000,000 
Nabob Mining Co. ..ccccsccccccescocece « 10,000,000 
Richmond Basin Mining Co............ “ 1,000,009 
Ortago Mining 0o0,......csscccrcsecccce se 5,000,000 
Silver Crown Mining Co..............0. ss 10,000,0°0 
AmaGot MARINE OO... 20000500606 000000 ne 10,000,000 
Northern King Mill & Mining Co....... . 10,000,000 
- SS PEPE CG, cccevccuscses «6 10,000,000 
Silver King Mining Co...........sseeee - 10,000,000 
Duyrea Milling & Water Co............ ss 5¢0,009 
Flora Mining & Smelting Co........... Utah, 2,€ 00,000 
Monarch Mill & Mining Co............ “ 10,000,000 
Ce BE inccinvccccassccsccnece Maine. 200,000 
Yalroola Gold Mining Co...........+.-+ Georgia, = ceccecee 
Carmeis Bay Goel C6. .0.icccccccasccece |“ 3,0 0,009 


Gas Stocks, 
New York, Frmay Eventne, March 30, 1877. 

We are reported no change in the market for gas stocks, 
and quotations remain as given in our last. 

The Cumberland (Md.) Gas Difficulty.—With reference 
to the disuse of gas for street lighting in Cumberland, 
the principal reason assigned is the inability of the city 
to incur the expense. There are in the city 117 lamp- 
posts, in which gas is burned. At $30 each the expense 
18 $3,510 per annum. Jn these lamps, members who 
hvwe investigated the case state that coal-oil can be ured 
at a cost of $9 a year each, including breakage of chim- 
neys, repairs to lamps, etc. The price of gas to private 
consumers is $3 per thousand feet. and to the city for 
use in the posts about $1.67 per thousand feet as each 
burner consumes I 500 feet per month for which $2.50 
i; paid. Payment for all the gas used by the city is made 
i. drafts, a nine-months’ lot of which, representing 
aout $2.800, the company has nowon hand. ‘The cost 
o‘ changing the lamps, most of which are of the New 
York globe pattern, would be about $500, and, if the use 
of oil is continued, to this must be added the first cost 
of the globes and supports, probably as much more. 

Citizens’ Gas Company, of Brooklyn.—The semi-annual 
iaterest, due April 1, on the certificates of indebtedness 
ot this company, will be paid on and after April 2 

East Harmony, N. Y.—Yhe streets lamps in this place 
have been changed from gas to naphtha. 

Metropolitan Gas Company.—14 shares of this stock 
— sold at auction during the week at $141% per 
sare. 

Lhe Albany (N. Y.) Gaslight Company yields to the 
pressure of the times and of public opinion, an@ reduces 
te price of gas to $2.50 per 1,000 cubic feet, dating from 
the 1stinst. 

Brookline, Mass., Gas Company.—We note a recent 
auction sale of 20 shares of the stock of this company 
at $11514 per share. 

Cambridge, Mass , Gas Company.—t2 shares of this 
stock were recently sold at auction at $136%4 per share. 

Ihe Good Effects of Gas Competition Iliustrated.—The 
town of Harrison, in Hudson County, N. J., has been 
lighted for years by gas furnished by a company which 
charged $33 foreach lamp. A new gas company was 
formed, andmade a proposition to the Town Council to 
light the streets for $204 lamp. The other company. 
through some of the Councilmen, had a proviso inserted 
in the proposed contract with the new company that the 
latter should be prepared to commence operations with- 
inamonth. ‘his it was proceeding to do when the old 
company discreetly reduced its rate from $33 to $204 
lamp. 

The following list of Companies in New York and vicinity 
ar3 corrected weekly by GEorGE H. Prentiss, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, No. 30 Broad st., N. Y. 
ee a a 
Companies in New|Cap. stx.| Par. Die! When |Bid. |Askd. 














York and Vicinity vid. Paid. 
SSS | 8 SST 
| prc] , 
Mutual, N. Y.....|$5,000,000! $ 100] 234|Jan. °77)103 | ‘is 
= « Bonds| 90,000! 1,000/t344 Feb. ’77 107 
NewYork,“ ...../ 4,000,000 5 |Nov. ’76)130 | 13244 
Metropol. “‘ .....| 2,500,000; 100) 5 |\Sep. ’76|140 | 144 
as «© Certf.| 1,000,000) ..--| 342! ‘* “* |102 ie 
” “ Bond 500,000} 1,000] 334|Dec. “ 20234 
Harlem ‘“ .... 1.850,000| 50) 4 Feb. ’77 104 an 
Manhattan ‘‘ +++] 41900,000 sojto (Dec. By 218 | on 
Brooklyn, B’klyn..| 2,000,000 25) 5 |Nov. ’76/168 | 172 
Nassau ¢ ,...| 1y000,000 25} 4 |Jan, ’76| 80 ~ 
“ ‘*Certf.| 700,000] 1,000] 334/ Nov. ’76} 95 _ 
People’s ‘‘ 1,000,c00 10} 344\Jan. ’76| 47 52 
- “Certf.| 300,000) 1,000] 33g/\July °76/ &4 go 
és «© Bds| 325,000! ....| 3 |Feb.’77/ 90 96 
Metropol. ** ....| 1,000,000 ro] 334/Nov. ’76! 78 80 
Wmsburgh ‘* ....| 1,000,000) 50] 3. Oct. ’76,130 ~ 
“6 « Certf.| 1,000,000] ....| 342\duly * |100 102 
Citizen’s ‘“ ....| 1,200,000 20] 244\Jan. '76) 95 99 
. «Certf.| 320,000! 1,000) 33¢/Oct. “| 98 | 102 
3.0. N.J......-2..] 750000, 20) 5 July,’75/160 ts 
Centl.Westch. N.¥.| 466,000 50] 4 July. * go — 
Subur’n “ ss 295,000 5013 24 .Oct.1,’76 go | 100 


+ Gold. 
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COAL LANDS. 


The undersigned offers for sale the following valuable 
tracts of Coal Lands, immediately on the Kanawha River and 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad—the latter running through 
their fronts over three miles. The same inclines that bring 
the Coal to that road may be used to dump it into the barges 
on the river, which is now being improved by the General 
Government for steamboat navigation the year round, to aud 
above that point. 


One tract of 1,322 acres fronts on the Kanawha River at 
Point Creek. 


One tract of 5,461 acres fronts on the Kanawha River at 
Cabin Creek. 


The fine Splint and celebrated Gas Coal seams of Coalbury 
and Blackburg underlie both of these tracts. 


Also a tract of 40,372 acres on the Gauley River, six miles 
above its mouth, containing the best developed seams of Can- 
nel, Splint, and Bituminous Coals found in the Kanawha 
Basin. These lands have been examined most critically by 
several eminent Engineers, who unite in the opinion that on 
account of large size, location, and superior character of 
minerals and timber, this is one of the most promisiny in- 
vestments now offered in America. 

On application to the undersigned, full and detailed reports 
by these eminent Scientists, accompanied with Maps, will be 
furnished, and all necessary information given in regard to 
price, terms, and title—latter perfect. 


Address : 
R. H. MAURY, 


Richmond, Va. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
TEXT BOOKS 


AND 


PRACTICAL WORKS 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTEs, 
ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, Evc. : 


ON AGRICULTURE, 


By Dows1se, Kimp, Litnia, Linpiey, Lovpon, 


ON ARCHITECTURE, 


By DowsinG, HatTFIELD, Hotty, Ruski, Wigutwick 
Woop. : 


ON ASSAYING, 


By Boprmann & Kert, Mitcuey., Rickerrs, 


ON ASTRONOMY, 


By Prof. W. A. Norton. 


ON BOOK-KEEPING, 


By Tuos. Jones. 


ON BOTANY, 


By THomé Bennetr. 


ON CHEMISTRY, 


By Crarrs, Fresenius, Jounson, KirkwooD, Minter 
MUSPRATT, PERKINS, THORPx. , 


ON DRAWING AND PAINTING, 


By Bouvier, Cor, Maun, Ruskin, SMITH, WARREN. 


ON DYEING, 


By Crace-Catvert, MACFARLANE, REIMANN. 


ON ENGINEERING, 


By Austin, Botier, Bressr, Coburn, DuBois, HeR- 
SCHEL, MAHAN, Musety, WarrEey, Woop. 


ON GEOMETRY, 





B. KREISCHER AND SON. 
58 Goerck street, 


Corner Delancey street, East River. NEW YORK. 


Blocks, Slabs, and Glay Retorts.| 


Branch Works at Kreischerville, Staten Island. 
STABLISHED 18465. 


LEES MINERS’ LAMPS. 


With Patent Cover, acknowledged superior to all others. 









‘ssoIppy 


MANUFACTURERS. 
‘1zg xog ‘'O ‘d 
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Ss ples, by mail, - 20 cents. 


~ WHITWELL'S 


PATENT 


FIRE BRICK HOT BLAST 


STOVE 








Makes a Ton of Foundry Iron with 


less than a Ton of Fuel. 
ALSO MAKES 770 TONS OF IRON WEEKLY FROM 
ONE FURNACE. 


Adopted by the following Firms in the United States: 
Cedar Point Furnace Co., Port Henry, N. Y., 4 stoves in blast. 
Etna Iron Co., Ironton, O., 8 stoves, 4 stoves in blast. 
Rising Fawn Iron Co., Ga., 3 stoves in blast. 

Meier Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo., 8 stoves. 
Southern States Coal, Iron, and Land Co., Tenn., 8 stoves. 
Dunbar Furnace Co., Dunbar, Pa., 3 stoves. 
Means & Co., Buera Vista Furnace, 3 stoves. 
Hartford Furt ace Co., Harford County, Md., 2 stoves. 
And all the celebrated steel makers in the Old World. 
Agents. 
West Pennsylvania and West Virginia—Mr. Bens. CROWTHER 
Isabella Furnace Company, Pittsburg. By Wapren, SEARLE. 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Kentucky—Messrs. WITHEROW, SHEPARD & LAMOND, 173 


Wood Street, Pittsburg. ON IRON AND METALLURGY, 


East Pennsylvania, New York, and all Eastern and Southern | By Bopemanx, Crooxes, Farrparan, Frencu, Frysr, 
States—Mr. J. L. Huyrer, 426 Walnut Street, Philadel- KirKwoop, Wryraucu, DuBots. 


phia. ON MACHINISTS—MECHANICS, 


By FitzGeraLp, Horty, Maaavus, Wi1u1s, Woop, 


MEDICAL, 


By Buy, Green. 


On MINERALOGY, 


By Brusx, Dana. 


Ship-Building and Naval Ordnance, 


By Bourne, Watts, WiLson, Cooke. 


On STEAM ENGINE, 


By Prof. W. C. Trowsripae. 


On VENTILATION, 


By Leeps, Rrep, 





Ball's Steam Stamping Machinery, 


The Holyoke Machine Company, 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


The best, most durable, and economical Ma- 
chine yet invented for Stamping and Crushing Ores 
and Minerals. ‘ 

It is complete in itself. Each Head 
Will Crush 120 Tons per day of the hardest Rock. 


It will crush five tons of rock for every pound of stamp 
shoes worn out. 


First Cost, in proportion to the amount of work done, is 
less than that of any other Machinery used for the same pur- 
pose. 


It requires less water, occupies less space, and Books and Periodicals Imported from Europe Semi- 
requires less labor than other Crushing Machines. at Weekly. 

Only the best Materials and Workmanship are used in | , ®*. Descriptive Catalogues and Second-hand Lists 
its construction. Gratis. 


*,* For description and illustration of the Ball Stamp,ana| 8°nt8,for Engineering News, sample copies free. 


the cost of crushing ore, see ENGINEERING AND MINING JouR- io Scientific Catalogue in Press, Mailed on receipt 
NAL, Dec, 2, 1876. or 
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HOISTING AND CONVEYING MACHINE. 





National Steam-Pump,(THE COLLIERY GUARDIAN 


Journal of the Coal and Iron Trades. 





Adapted for Every Possible Duty. 
liighest Medal and Award at the Centennial. 
Silver Medal and Diploma, American Institute, 1570. 
Silver Medal, New Jersey State Fair, 1576. 


Simple, Reliable, Durable. 


‘GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES FOR 1877. 


SeND FOR CIRCULAR. 


NATIONAL TRON WORKS, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N J. 
Shaping Machines 


Have novel device for changing 
length of stroke while in motion, 
» also, automatic down feed, and 
quick return. Four sizes. 
Patented 1868, 1871, 1874. 


Wood & Light Machine Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
lron Working Machinery 
Shafting, Pulleys, &c- 












PHILADELPHIA 
HYDRAULIC WORKS, 


EVELINA STREET, 
East of Third, below Walnut, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BEST CAST STEEL 
SHOES, DIES & CAMS, 


For Ten Cents per Pound. 


Will wear three times as long as best 
Iron Shoes. 








Stamping Mills for Wet or Dry 
Ore Crushing, Grinding and 
Amalgamating Pans, Separators 
and Concentrators, Hoisting Ma- 
chinery, and Single, Duplex and 
Double-Acting Pumps, in great 
variety and at Low Prices, 











TseEse Machines are Automatic, combin- | 


ing 


in their Workings. 


Weighing Apparatus 


weigh all material, without cost. 


LEHIGH AND WILKES-BARRE CoAL Co., 
2oth Street, E. R., New York. 





BiacKk DIAMOND STEEL WORKS, | 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


favor.”’ 


cost is 123c. per gross ton. 





For further information address : 


Conveying Company, 


115 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


A General Commercial Newspaper. 
_ Published Weekly, in time fer Friday Evening’s Mail. 
Price, sd. ; Stamped, 6d. ; Per Annum, 218. ; Stamped, 26s. 


This Newspaper was established in the year 1860, for the | 


specific purpose of representing the Coal and Iron Trades of 


Great Britain, and of promoting the interests of the gentle- 
men engaged therein. 


It is the property of a large and influential company of Col- 


liery Proprietors and Ironmasters, who represent many of | 


the largest and most important coal and ironworks in the 
Kingdom. 


It is the recognized Organ of the Coal and Iron Trades, | 
having the cordial approval and sanction of the Mining Asso. | 


ciation of Great Britain, the North of England Institute of 
Mining Engineers, the South Lancashire and Cheshire Coal 
Association, the Midland Institute of Mining Engineers, the 
South Staffordshire and East Worcestershire Institute of 
Mining Engineers, the Coal and Ironmasters’ Association of 
Scotland, etc., etc. 

Its subscribers comprise nearly all the proprietors, man- 
agers, and agents of collieries and ironworks in the United 
Kingdom, and include also a very large proportion of the 
upper class of officials entrusted with the management of the 
various departments of coal mining and iron making. It also 
circulates largely amongst gentlemen engaged in scientific 
pursuits and in the various branches of manufacture and 
commerce. 

OFFICES : 
5 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Ww. M. HUTCHINGS, Publ!sher. 


Engineers Instroments for Sale, 


POCKET COMPASSES, 


With Jacob Staff Mountings, 


LOCKE POCKET LEVELS, 


Will be Sold separately or together, at very Low Prices. 
Address, «+ ENGINEER,” care ENGINEERING AND 
MrinInG JOURNAL, Box 4,404, New York City. 


RR. J. ROBERTSON, | 
HAMBURG, GERMANY, 


General Agent of the 


UNITED ROYAL SMELTING WORKS 


OF THE 


Kingdoms of Prussia and Saxony. 
Sole Representative in the United States, 
H. ROBERTSOV, 
53 & 55 FeRRY STREET, NEW York Cry, 


To whom all communications for jinformation, etc.,’may be | 


addressed. 


\Simplicity, General Util- 
| ity and Great Facility | 


Can be attached to the Machine, and will 


“We use your Machine, une man only | 


being required to operate it. It is a de-| XTI.-A PracticaL TyEory OF VoussorR ARCHES. By 
cided improvement over any method we 


The Manhattan (Gias Light Company, New | 
York, use Five Machines most of the time, 
storing 300 tons in 10 hours with each Ma- 
chine and One Man, at a cost of 3c. per 
ton. When using Three Machines, the | 
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Van Nostrand’s Science Series. 
PRICE 50c. EACH. 
| I.—CuHmNeEys FoR Furn. crs, FIReE-PLACES AND STEAM 
Borters. By R. Arms1iRonNG, C. E. 
I1.—STeEaM BorLer Expiosions. By ZERAH COLBURN. 
11L.—PxracticaL DesiGNinG oF RETAINING WaLLs. By 
| ARTHUR JacoB, A.B. With Iilustrations. 
| 1V.—Pxoprortions oF Pins UsrpD 1n Brip@es. By Cuas. 
E. BENDER, C.E. With Illustrations. 
| V.—VENTILATION CF Burtpines. By W. F. Burier. 
| With Illustrations. 
VI.—ON THE DESIGNING AND CONSTRUCTION OF STORAGE 
RESERVOIRS. By ARTHUR JacoB. With Illustrations. 
| VIL.—SurcHARGED AND DiFFeKrEeNtT Forms oF RETAINING 
| Watis. By JaMEsS. TaTE, C.E. 
VIII —A TREATISE ON THE CoMPOUND ENGiNE. By JoHN 
TURNBULL. With Illustrations. 
IX.--Fur,. By C. Witiram Sremens, to which is ap- 
j pended the value of Artificial Fuels as compared 
| with Coal. By JonN Worma.p, C. E. 
X.—Compounp Enaines. Translated from the French 
| of A. MALLET. Illustrated. 
| XI.—Turory or Arcues. By Prof. W. ALLAN, of the 
Washington and Lee College. Illustrated. 


WILLIAM Carn, C.E. Illustrated. 


have ever seen for Hoisting aud Convey- | x1JJ,_A Practical TREATISE ON THE GASES Mer WITH 
ing material of any kind. 


IN Coa MINES, By the late J. J. ATKINSON, Government 
Inspector of Mines for the County of Durham, Eng. 
| XLV.—Fricrion or Ark iN Mines. By J. J. ATKINSON, 
| author of ‘* A Practical Treatise on the Gases met with 
in Coal Mines.’’ 


“The Hoisting and Conveying Machine | XV,- Skew ArcuEs. By Prof. E. W. Hype, C.E. Lllus- 
suits us. Wecarnot say too much in its 


| trated with numerous engravings and 3 folded plates. 

| XVI.—A Grapnic Metnon ror Sotvinc Certarn AL- 

| GEBBAICAL Equations. By Prof. GEoRGE L.Vosr. With 
Iilustrations, 

XVII.—-WaTER AND WATER Svuppiy. By Prof. W. H. 
CORFIELD, M.A , of the University College, London. 

XVIIL.—SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE UtiuizaTion. By Prof. 
W. H. CorFIeup., M.A., of the University College, Lon. 

| XCX.—StrrRenGrH OF BEAMS UNDER TRANSVERSE LOoADs. 

By lrof. W. ALLAN, author of ‘Theory of Arches.’’ 

| With Illustrations. 

|XX —Bripce ano TuNNEL CENTERS. By Joun B. 

| Mc Wasters, C.E. With Illustrations. 

| XXI. Sarery Vatves. By Ricuarp H. Buet,C.E. With 

| Illustrations. 

| XXIJ.—Hieu Masonry Dams. By Jouy B. McMasters, 

| C.E. With Illustrations. 

XXIII. — Tue Faticu« or Merats under Repeated Strains, 
with various Tables of Results of Experiments. From 
the Germau of Prof. LUDWIG SPANGENBERG. With a 
Preface by S. H. SHreve, A.M. With Illustrations. 

XX V.—A PracticaL TREATISE ON THE TEETH OF WHEELS, 

| with the theory of the use of Robinson’s Odontograph 

By 8. W. Rosixson, Prof. of Mechanical Engineering. 

| Illinois Industrial University. 

XXV.—THEORY AND CALCULATIONS OF CONTINUOUS 
BripGes. By MANsFtELD MERRIMAN, C.E. With Il- 
lustrations. 

| XXVI.—PracticaL TREATISE ON THE PROPERTIES OF 
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Continvous BripGes. By CHARLES BENDER, C.E. 

XXVIL —On Borer IncrustaTIoON AND CorRosIoN. By 
F. J. Rowan. 

XXVIII.—On Transmission oF PowER BY WIRE RoPeE. 
By ALBFeRT W. STAHL. 

| XXIX.—Insectors ; Their Theory and Use. Translated 

from the French of M. LEoN PoucHET. 
Ba Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray & 27 WABREN STREET, NEW YoRK. 


VAN NOSTRAND'S . 
Eclectic Engineering Magazine, 


Large 8vo, Monthly. 


TERMS, $5.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 
SINGLE COPIES 5v CEN'TS. 


First Number was Issued January 1, 1869. 








| VAN NOSTRAND’S MAGAZINE consists of Articles, 

| Original and Selected, as also Matter condensed from 

/all the Engineering Serial Publications of Europe and 
America. 

' FIFTEEN VOLUMES NOW COMPLETE. 

| Notice To New SupscrrBers —Persons commencing their 

| subscriptions with the Sixteenth Volume (January, 1877), and 
who are desirous of possessing the work from its commence- 
| ment, will be supplied with Volumes I. to XV., inclusive, 
neatly bound in cloth, for ¢40. Half morocco, $62.50. Sent 

| free by mail or express on receipt of price. 

| Notice To CLiuss.—An extra copy will be supplied, gratis, 

| to every Club of five subscribers, at ¢5.0o each, sent in one 

remittance. 





| Medal Awarded Centennial Echibition, 1876. 


STEEL CHAINS, Etc., Etc., 


BAIRD’S 


JUUNS 


FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 


Oar new and enlarged CaTsLOGOE OF PRACTICAL AND 
ScrENTIFIC BooKs-96 pages, 8vo.— rent free to any one who 


| will farnish his address. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLEBS AND IMPORTERS, 
810 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


